





GERMAN GIRLHOOD. 


By LADY BLENNERHASSETT 
(née Countess Leyden). 


PHIGENIE, Leonore, Eugenie—the priestess of Diana, banished to 
the Scythian shore, the noble child of the house of Ferrara, whom 
Tasso loved and lost, the exiled daughter of a Bourbon—such are 
the messengers chosen to convey to the girlhood of Germany the 
highest tidings of German poetry. 

Their foreign garb may seem at first sight strange, but to those 
only who are not familiar with the deepest instincts of the German 
race—cosmopolite in art, impersonal in thought, but distinctly national 

in its ethical construction of duty. And as to what that notion of duty means to the 

women of Germany, there is not the shadow of a doubt: as their supreme right they 
have been taught to claim, not freedom, but obedience. 

Iphigenie and King Thoas, who sheltered her in the house of the goddess and 
under the protection of his unrequited love, meet for the last time. Thoas under 
the mistaken impression that Orest is a rival and that the hand of Iphigenie refuses 
to sacrifice, not the brother but the lover, asks from her the life of the stranger. In 
this supreme moment, Goethe puts into the mouth of Iphigenie the immortal words : 





“Von Iugend auf hab’ ich gelernt gehorchen, 
Erst meinen Eltern und dann einer Gottheit, 
Und folgsam fiihlt’? ich immer meine Seele 
Am schénsten frei.” 


In obedience, first to the parental will, then to the will of the gods, Iphigenie 
has offered up her life, a willing sacrifice, and in so doing, has freed her soul for 
ever. 

Let Thoas do his worst. To such a soul as hers, what is the power of fear, what 
the sting of death itself? The only thing she does fear, is contact with wrong, the 
contamination of a lie. She entrusts her own fate and that of her brother to the 
Scythian king, and, by her immaculate purity, redeems the last survivor of the fated 
house of Tantalus. 

The scene changes. From the shores of the Propontis to the shades of Belriguardo ; 
from classical to historical days, into the very heart of the Italian culture of the 
Renaissance ; from the conflicts of fraternal devotion to the struggles of a poet’s love. 
Here again the solution of the ethical problem rests in female hands, in the hands of 
one of the fairest of her sex, taught by physical suffering, by mental isolation, by the 
quickened pulses of female intuition. She, too, has to meet the furies, not without, but 
within the soul of man—scorn, jealousy, hatred, love, the claim for freedom from social 
restraint, revolt against the barriers of rank, which shield her maidenly dignity against 
his impetuous youth, all the feelings expressed in the dialogue in which the man pleads 
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for passion, the woman for self-control. The claim of Leonore d’Este is the claim of 
Iphigenie : 
**Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib nach Sitte.” 


Of her love it is said that ‘‘ it is a light, not a joy,” so complete, from first to last, 
is her renunciation of all the prizes of life, so unselfish the yearning of that noble, 
solitary heart. 

Once more the scene changes. This time to reveal the fate of another girlish 
existence, shipwrecked on the shoals of modern life and society. The royal blood of 
the father cannot obliterate the taint which rests on the birth of his child. She is 
banished from her native land by a /et¢tre de cachet from the king, the head of her house. 
Will the outcast rise up against the social order which to her has brought ruin ?—against 
the absolute power, the arbitrary will which have destroyed her life ? 

For a moment, no doubt, the temptation is strong : 


“ Aus roher Menge 
Kiindet ein macht’ger Ruf mir meine Freiheit an.” 


But this girl too, German at heart, feels as her supreme need, not revenge against 
the wrong inflicted, but guidance as to where the path of duty lies. 

Safety, happiness, most likely greatness and glory, too, are within reach of the exile 
on distant shores. But she knows destruction will soon overtake her country, and 
in that country, therefore, she remains under another name, at the peril of life, ready 
to save those who destroyed her. ‘‘ For, if wonders are achieved on earth, they are 
achieved by loving, trusting and submissive hearts.” 

In regard to womanhood, to German girlhood above all, the ethics of Goethe are 
the ethics of German poetry itself. Lessing or Schiller, Kleist or Grillparzer hold no 
different doctrine. Schiller’s German maidens, Amalie, Luise, Thekla—the meek 
heroines loved by the outcast, the rebel, the hero—are not pale and passive, broken 
reeds, unfit to face the tragic issues of their lives. They too are brave, but brave with 
the tenderness of love, the passiveness of resolute despair. When Thekla hears that 
Max Piccolomini is slain, the beauty of his youthful form trampled under horses’ 
hoofs, she listens to what is to her like the tale of woe told to Andromache after the 
death of Hector. She never flinches, never faints. But afterwards, in the fierce 
struggle which brings destruction to her house, she is never heard of again. ‘* What 
became of Thekla?” enquired a young enthusiast of the poet. ‘* Do you enquire,” 
he answered, ‘‘ what becomes of the nightingale when the sweet melody of her song 
has died away in the stillness of the night? . . . She lived as long as she loved.” 

The more dramatic heroines of the German stage, Princess Eboli, Countess Orsina, 
Leonore San Vitale, Sappho, Countess Terzky, Queen Mary, Joan of Arc—the tempters, 
the charmers, the proud ambitious women who wield the powers of the state, the 
inspired virgin who saves it, they are not German in the sense in which Eugenie or 
Iphigenie are German. Not as if the powers for good or for evil, which those names 
personify, were entirely wanting, and specially not as if no German girl had ever been 
a coquette or erred in the country of Gretchen—and of Faust. But Gretchen is the 
exception ; Dorothea, happily, is the rule. 

In the strife with the elements, German girls have ever displayed great courage, 
and Grace Darling has had humble predecessors among them. Of their heroic deeds 
one is particularly well known. Before Weinsberg surrendered, the women of the 
besieged town, and the girls too, got leave to go their own way and to carry with 
them their dearest treasures. They appeared with their husbands or their lovers on 
their backs, and a beautiful ballad of Uhland tells the tale. The girls of the Middle 
Ages are said to have been very brave. One of them, Jacobaa of Bavaria, when brought 
into contact with the womanhood of Holland, of whom Mrs. Lecky ought to tell us 
more, became valiant in her turn and wielded the sword like a man. There is a female 
element in the patriotic revival which led to the war of 1870, and the tears of the queen 
who died broken-hearted but unsubdued in 1810 were remembered when the laurel 
crown encircled the brow of her son. 

But notwithstanding many instances of mental superiority and physical courage, 
the distinctive characteristics of German girlhood tend by no means to interfere with 
politics and statesmanship, with heroic adventure or heroic deeds, performed on the 
stage of public life. 
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In this respect, the poetry of the country has remained strictly true to the realities 
of national life, and the fancies of the imagination rest upon solid historical ground. 
Of the cuirassiers who rode to destruction on the battlefield of Mars-la-Tour, of the 
forgotten sentry, shot ingloriously in the dark, of the thousands who died in hospital 
with that uncomplaining patience which astonished the French Samaritans and 
impressed them more than the German victories, of all these victims of silent heroism 
it has been truly said that, next to Christianity, upon which all true philosophy rests, 
their deeds were the result of the teaching of Kant. And this although the men who 
performed them had never, for the most part, even heard the name of the thinker 
whose doctrine of the Categorical Imperative pervades the very air which they 
breathe. 

Of the German girl it is equally correct to say that her present position in life is 
the result of a conception of womanhood, the roots of which, although mostly unknown 
to her, strike far into the very depths of the national soil. 

‘* The history of woman is in truth the history of man,” writes a celebrated lawyer, 
Professor Rudolph Sohm. ‘‘ For it is from man that she receives her social position, 
and his own standard of civilization is fixed by his notion of what that position is or 
ought to be!” And Sohm, too, claims for his people the proud privilege of having first 
discovered what the female element in woman really means. ‘‘ Something holy and 
prophetic,” thus Tacitus described what he found to be the prevailing notion about 
womanhood in the homes of the Teutonic foe. It survived in the Middle Ages, but 
transformed by Christianity into awe and reverence for the physical weakness of the sex 
which, by that very inferiority, seemed nearer to the ideal of spiritual life, dear alike to 
monk andtroubadour, to warrior and to king. Women in those days knew the healing 
power of plants ; they shared with the clergy the knowledge of reading and writing and 
the art of miniature painting ; they truly reigned supreme over all the social relations 
of life. 

The position of the German girl was, however, very different, when considered 
from the point of view of law. To the German legal mind, liberty and equality for 
everybody are entirely unknown. Freedom belongs to those only who are able to fulfil 
all their duties towards the commonwealth, who are fit to bear the burden of freedom. The 
prime duty is to defend, sword in hand, the native soil. Whoever, man or woman, was 
not able to do that, had no claim to the exercise of power in the community, to 
personal independence, no civil rights, not even the right of administering a private 
fortune. The child, the invalid, the old man, were temporarily deprived of these 
rights ; women were excluded from them altogether. 

With regard to the girlhood of Germany, a change was brought about at the end 
of the fifth century. The right of the German girl to own property dates from that 
time. The administration of her fortune, however, was left to a guardian. She 
was partially free, eine Halbfreie, and not until the thirteenth century did she really 
enter into the independent possession of her fortune, did she become a legal person, 
not indeed according to public, but to private right, and so she has remained to the 
present day. 

Only in so far as the legal position of the married woman must exercise a moral 
influence on the life of the unmarried, is it necessary to say a word of the legal 
foundation of marriage in Germany. It rests entirely on the view of the superiority 
of man, of the subordination of woman. Even the notion that she is bought by her 
husband, survives, in however slight a form, in the ceremony of betrothal. Her 
husband is her master, her guardian, her natural supporter—above all, he is her 
educator. She shares his rank, his name, his dignities, his fortune, but without him 
she cannot administer her own. ‘‘In the domain of law she remains a subject,” 
Sohm concludes, ‘‘ and if she reigns at all, it must be by the free will of man.” 

In a country like Germany, where in all matters connected with moral and intel- 
lectual life, the links of tradition have never been severed, the present is explained by 
the past. Disdainful silence is the mildest form of criticism opponents will offer 
whenever on the platform or from the professional chair the attempt is made to plead 
in favour of women’s political rights. On this point, all the female advocates of the 
emancipation of their sex are unanimous in their lamentations. The introductory page 
of a pamphlet, by Hedwig Dohm, on “‘ the scientific emancipation of woman,” opens 
with this sentence : ‘‘ In Germany, to defend the political rights of woman at the present 
hour, would be nothing short of folly, a radical anticipation of the future. A seed for which 
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the soil is so totally unprepared can bear no fruit. It is therefore indeed advisable to keep 
the counsels of the wise and to strive after what is possible.” Equally despondent is 
the tone of Fraulein Helene Lange, another energetic champion of women’s rights. 
In a speech delivered this year at Erfurt, on the occasion of the fifteenth meeting of 
the Women’s Association of Germany, she complains of the ‘‘ resolute opposition ” 
offered by influential circles whenever the necessity of a radical change in the 
position of her sex is so much as touched upon, and she too acknowledges that the 
German ideal of womanhood, ‘‘a decidedly passive ideal,” as she calls it, is partly 
accountable for this hostility. The tone of these and other female writers who share 
their opinions is, indeed, remarkably bitter whenever this question comes within sight. 
In the excitement of warfare they are often tempted to forget with Hedwig Dohm that 
to write a spirited satire against men is not quite the same thing as to vindicate 
the claim of their own sex to perfect equality with them. When they want the support 
of male authorities in favour of their views, they are obliged to quote foreign writers— 
John Stuart Mill, for instance—or the names of American politicians, because not one 
of the leading German newspapers, not one German politician or scientific man of note 
has ever been on their side. August Bebel, the leader of the social democrats in the 
Reichstag, who advocates the emancipation of women in the socialist state of the 
future, has found a vigorous opponent in Carl von Raumer, who very justly points out 
what German girls would lose if the materialist ideal of Bebel ever became the ruling 
power of society. But it is most significant that Bebel himself, while rejecting the 
ethical doctrine of his race and country, strictly adheres to the German legal notions 
about woman, and actually asserts that the German girl of the future must take arms 
in the defenee of the Fatherland. 

The aspect of the debate is different when transferred from political to social 
grounds, and limited to the inquiry as to how girls are to face the difficulties of modern 
society, how they are to fight for their very lives and earn an honest living under the high 
pressure of the wants and competitions of to-day. According to the statistical reports of 
1875, the districts or towns of Germany where eighty-four out of one hundred girls had 
a chance of marrying at all, were considered as favoured by circumstances. In other 
parts of the country, the average was between forty or fifty per cent. The question 
therefore as to ‘‘ what we are to do with our girls,” is very far from moving in 
metaphysical heights. 

It is an undisputed fact that, in the struggle for existence, those are most to be 
pitied who by birth, outward position, and rank in life, are either supposed not to be in 
want at all, or forbidden and in most cases also incapable of maintaining themselves 
by the work of their hands. 

Even in cases where brainwork is possible, it is too often of such an inferior kind 
that it is rejected by the unrelenting laws of supply and demand. Recourse has there- 
fore been taken to the principle of association. In Austria, in Bavaria, partly also in 
Prussia, there exist so-called ‘‘ Damenstifte,” accessible to the daughters of impoverished 
aristocratic families. They are supported by legacies and by donations from the crown 
and the various Orders of German nobility, for instance, the Knights of Malta, of St. 
John, the Teutonic Order, and the bulk of the aristocracy which benefits by them. One 
of these institutions, the Stift on the Hradschin at Prague, is presided over by an arch- 
duchess, and offers to its inmates not only comfort, but luxury. Every lady inmate 
has an apartment, servants, and a carriage of her own ; residence is obligatory for only 
a part of the year ; she is perfectly free to marry, and thereby to leave the Stift. 

But the mere fact that a pedigree is required for admission in this and in similar 
other institutions, renders them accessible to a very limited number of girls. The 
principle, however, on which these institutions rest, has been adopted by many others, 
intended to provide, although on a much more moderate scale, for the daughters of 
public servants, men of science, officers, and others, left destitute by the death of 
parents or by unforeseen calamities. A very small amount of capital, a very moderate 
yearly contribution secures for them a home, where meals are generally taken in 
common, but where every inmate is free to dispose of her time as she likes during the 
rest of the day. 

Institutions of that kind are particularly required in a country like Germany in 
which, as in older times, Antigone is only too ready to sacrifice herself for a prejudice. 
An aged father, an invalid mother, a helpless brother or sister have always and every- 
where a claim on the devotion of the daughter or the sister whose help they require. 
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But in Germany these notions of duty are complicated by circumstances which do not 
necessarily belong to them. It is one of the most common occurrences for a girl to 
give up an attachment, not only because of the difference of creed, a question in which 
her conscience is involved, but also because of the difference of rank and station. 
Sometimes simply because parents choose to withhold their consent, although they may 
have no distinct reason to give in support of such a decision. In other cases, not 
at all rare, every pecuniary advantage is secured for the sons in the family. The 
girls have uncomplainingly to resign themselves to a future little short of poverty in 
the name of what is emphatically called ‘‘ the honour of the family.” When indepen- 
dence comes in the shape of isolation, it is too late for them to think of themselves, too 
late to begin really usetul work. Antigone has become an old maid and may call herself 
happy indeed if the humble tragedy of her life ends in the real or comparative comforts 
of the ‘* Stift.” 

By the very nature of these associations they must, however, remain the exception ; 
for this reason chiefly, that the girls who belong to them cannot earn much, supposing 
they earn at all. In Germany, therefore, as in all civilized countries, the choice lies for 
them between education and training for science and art, and purposes more or less 
connected with them, or with charitable work in all its varieties. 

First, with regard to education : 

Whenever a German, be ita girl or a married woman, advocates women’s rights— 
‘*the rights of man ’”—as they are called by female orators—she means the girls’ right 
to University education, and specially the right to study medical science and to become 
a physician. This is precisely the point on which she will finally win her case, even in 
Germany. To the gifted, resolute girl, who has no ties and no domestic duties in life, 
and who wishes to devote herself to the tending of the sick, not only as a nurse, but 
as a doctor, none of the arguments apply which are drawn from her supposed mental 
inferiority or real physical weakness. Provided that, by her moral still more than 
by her intellectual qualities, she justifies her pretensions to be considered an exception 
among her sex. 

First-rate German doctors, Professor Leyden at their head, are unanimous 
in asserting that the female nurse is far superior to the male attendant. They 
are less clear as to the advisability of giving them a medical degree. Partly 
because, with Dr. L. Meyer and other celebrities of the medical world, they fear 
the strain on the nerves, partly because of other reasons, connected with the views of 
the country at large in respect to the woman question. They are all more or less 
inclined to believe in a certain inferiority of the female brain for some branches of 
mental discipline, and they deny that the female doctor is wanted or popular in 
Germany. Besides, the medical profession is overstocked. Nevertheless, the University 
of Leipzig and several others have conferred degrees on women in exceptional cases. 
These cases would have been more numerous, were it not that Russian female medical 
students at Ziirich gave grave offence by their misconduct. It must not be forgotten 
that the German Universities at all times conferred degrees on women in every 
faculty, but rarely and under special circumstances. 

There is no doubt that the German girl who exchanges the work which she alone 
can do, for the work hitherto done by men, will remain an exception for a long 
time to come. As a general rule, not only can she not obtain a degree, but the doors 
of the lecture-rooms of the twenty-eight German Universities are closed to her. It 
has therefore been thought advisable to provide lectures on scientific subjects for 
women in special establishments. The first founded of these, and the most important 
of them, is due to the efforts of an Englishwoman, Miss Archer, and to the enlightened 
protection of the Empress Frederick, then Crown Princess. The Victoria Lyceum at 
Berlin was founded at the close of the year 1868, and supports itself by the fees paid 
for instruction. The subjects lectured on were natural science, history, literature, art. 
A few years afterwards it became evident that most of the girls who attended the 
lectures contented themselves with very superficial acquirements. Miss Archer then 
introduced stricter methods of teaching and regular instruction in mathematics and 
classics. Later on courses in modern languages and literature, botany, music, and 
drawing were added, and the Lyceum took gradually equal rank with the Gymna- 
sium for boys. Before Miss Archer died, in 1882, she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that she had not worked in vain and that the future of her institution was 
secure. Since then a similar institution has been founded at Leipzig with equal 
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success, and many private establishments in different parts of the empire aim at 
analogous work. 

The primary school, as it at present exists, must be attended by girls as well as 
by boys. It is not under the supervision of the State, but under control of local 
bodies, and has been accepted as the standard school of the world. The sexes are 
divided. The girls are taught by schoolmistresses ; religious teaching is obligatory, 
except for children whose parents proclaim themselves agnostics. Religious 
instruction is given separately by the clergy of the various denominations. 
Governesses and private teachers of all kinds have nearly disappeared, because, durin 
the first years of education, the children of the rich are associated with the children 
of the poor in a common training which costs nothing and could not be equalled at 
home. A young girl, when she leaves the primary school and goes to one of the high 
schools for girls, controlled by the State, is able, when she comes out of that, without 
further preparation, to present herself for the State-examination, and to become a 
teacher in her turn. The instruction in the high school is almost exclusively given 
by men, but it is the aim of the advocates of womens’ rights to replace male by female 
teachers. 

Notwithstanding the advantages which the German girl at present enjoys, a certain 
number of female writers demand for her absolute equality in education with the 
German boy. The majority of those who have a right to speak reply that the severe 
uniformity and methodical accuracy of modern training is even more dangerous to the 
faculties of the average woman than to those of the average man, because the female 
nature has a tendency to overwork the brain, to strain the nervous energy till collapse 
ensues. Moreover, they assert that it is ruinous to the health of the girl to work in 
the school more than six hours a day, and that a longer time spent in lessons must 
interfere with the duties which even the tiniest little girl owes to the household. They 
prove, by the hard test of statistics, that the liberal professions are already overcrowded, 
that the pressing necessity would be, not to provide classical training for girls, but to 
diminish the number of men who are supposed to know Latin and Greek, and yet are 
incapable of finding employment, and prove fit only to augment the increasing crowd 
of social failures. It is further contended that the qualities essential for good house- 
keeping have diminished instead of increasing, and that they are just as important to 
the girl who does not marry as to the girl who does. One of the most important elements 
in the state is not the lady artist or the lady novelist. It is the experienced housekeeper, 
the good servant. In this respect, the plucky, hearty German peasant girl is much better 
trained, much more independent, and well acquainted with the requirements of her 
work, indoors and out of doors, than the rich middle-class girl, who despises what 
does not cost money or suit her fancy, and the destitute middle-class girl who has 
learnt what to her is totally useless, and does not know what she ought to know. 
‘* The training of the mother,” says Sophie von Hardenberg, in a very able pamphlet, 
‘*has not improved in Germany, and this is a loss for which no other gain will ever 
compensate.” It is of particular importance in a country where the house is not 
managed according to fixed rules, as it is in England, where servants are trained for 
their work, and rather inclined to resist any attempt to change or to improve it. 
In Germany, the comforts which may be obtained with the very slight means at the 
disposal of the majority of families, are, for the most part, the result of the exertions 
of the German girl, be she daughter or servant, in the house. Even in families 
which are very well off, the dinner is frequently cooked by the daughter under 
the mother’s eye, and the bill of fare is not expected to repeat itself in the course of 
the month. In small households less meat is often consumed in a week than a 
similar household in England consumes in a day. The ingenuity of the housekeeper 
has therefore to provide a change of farinaceous and vegetable food. In most cases 
dressmaking is the exclusive task of the middle-class girl. She is constantly reminded 
that by cleanliness, thrift, and needlework she can often save more than she would 
earn, were she to exchange indoor for outdoor occupation. 

These and similar considerations have led to the organization of societies and 
schools for the promotion of the employment of women, with the special view of 
training them for the practical pursuits of life. The first of these associations, the 
‘* Lette Society,” founded by the philanthropist, Dr. Lette, at Berlin, in the year 1866, 
and placed under the protectorate of the Crown Princess, supports at this moment a 
commercial school, a drawing and modelling school, and a cooking school. It gives 
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‘‘instruction in washing, ironing,- cutting, dressmaking, hand and machine-sewing, 
the manufacture of artificial flowers, and many other kinds of manual and art work. 
The pupils of these various schools are prepared for the State examinations for 
drawing teachers, and instructors in mechanic arts, and subsequently find employment 
in boarding, private, and girls’ grammar schools. In another building is a printing 
office, where women are taught to set type. The society also conducts a boarding- 
house for women (Das Victoriastift), and in connection with it a women's restaurant. 
A shop for the sale of female handiwork, known as the Victoria Bazaar, a free intelli- 
gence office, and a bank where women may make on easy terms small loans, with 
which to commence or enlarge their business, or to buy sewing machines, are some of 
the other admirable features of the Lette Society.” 

Such is the account given of that organization by an American writer, Mr. 
Stanton, in his excellent book on Zhe Woman (Question in Europe. Since 1872, 
Mrs. Schepeler-Lette directs the society called into existence by her father. Many 
German towns, from Cologne to Dantzic, and from Bremen to Breslau, possess 
institutions on the model of the Lette Society. The ‘‘ Alice-Verein” at Darmstadt, 
mostly due to the exertions of its illustrious patroness the late Grand-Duchess, Princess 
Alice of Great Britain and Ireland, proceeds on similar lines. 

The Frébel System, which provides for little girls the institutions known as 
‘* Kindergarten,” has found an energetic promoter in Mrs. Johanna Goldschmidt, of 
Hamburg. Under her guidance, courses have been opened for the instruction of girls 
who want to become teachers for such schools, or children’s nurses. 

The Housekeepers’ Societies, ‘‘ Hausfrauen-Verein,” owe their origin to Mrs. 
Lina Morgenstern, to whom are also.due the Soup Kitchens, ‘‘ Volkskiichen,” where the 
poor are fed at very moderate prices, beginning from twopence and never exceeding 
sixpence. In both these institutions most of the pupils and attendants are girls. At 
Cassel, Fraulein Marie Calm is at the head of an industrial school for girls, which she 
has founded, and which served as model for various establishments of the same kind in 
other towns. 

Of the ladies who are at the head of the Press in the service of ‘‘ The National 
Association of German Women,” three able writers, Auguste Schmidt of Leipzic, 
Marie Menzzer of Dresden, and Marie Calm are unmarried. One of the difficulties 
they have to contend with is this, that in Prussia the State objects to the employment 
of girls in the Postal and Telegraphic service. The States of South Germany are more 
liberal in this respect, and allow female candidates to pass the examinations for such 
employments. 

Finally, there is one department of female labour which has been marked by the 
most signal success, without any but the inevitable drawbacks which attend all human 
efforts : it is the nursing of the sick and wounded—hospital work in all its forms. 

Its present organization is forthe most part due to the impulse given to nationalenergy 
by the wars of 1864, 1866, and especially by the great war of 1870. The girls of those 
days who became nurses under the Red Cross were for the most part émprovisées nurses, 
who after a few weeks’ training assisted doctors and professional nurses in the 
emergency of the moment. They had proved so useful and had come to like their 
work so much that they resolved not to give it up when peace was restored. The 
combined efforts of the girls who returned from the hospitals and of their mothers and 
sisters, who had provided at home for the wants of the wounded officers and soldiers, 
led to the organization of the ‘‘ Women’s Patriotic Society,” der Vaterlandische Frauen- 
Verein, due to the exertions of her Majesty the Empress Augusta. Institutions 
under that name exist now in every one of the German States under the patronage of 
the sovereign. They hardly differ as to the end they have in view, for to all of them 
the training of thoroughly reliable, clever and experienced nurses is the principal 
object. The oldest and one of the best of these societies is the Badisch Frauenverein, 
due to the special care of the daughter of Emperor William, the Grand-Duchess of 
Baden. Faithful to the traditions of her house, she has ever vied with her illustrious 
mother, Empress Augusta, with her sister-in-law, the Empress Frederick, in enlightened 
care and charitable work for the destitute and suffering members of society. Besides 
the instruction of nurses, the Verein for women in Baden makes its special object to 
succour the poor and aid the working women. 

In Bavaria, the girls who wear the badge of the Red Cross live in common, are 
remunerated and provided for by the Association, and go out nursing in town and 
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country. Like the Deaconesses, they weara special dress, and are free to marry. If, 
however, they prefer to go on with their work, they are provided for after the age of 
sixty, or in the case of illness and decline. Nearly the same rules are applied by the 
Victoria-haus, at Berlin, for the training and support of nurses, which is under the 
special protection of her Majesty the Empress Frederick. 

In the course of a few years the number of girls in this establishment increased 
from eleven to ninety, and is expected to increase much more. Some of these nurses 
went to the battlefields of Bulgaria, there to take care of the wounded ; others are 
regular attendants in the great hospitals of Berlin, and look after the poor of their 
respective districts. 

Thousands of German girls are thus employed, and thousands more would be not 
only useful, but wanted for the work at hand. In this field of labour the supply, 
however generously given, never seems to meet the demand. The Deaconess and 
the Sister of the Red Cross, the trained nurse and the devoted girl who never had the 
opportunity to get a regular training, are alike insufficient in number for giving help 
to those who ask for it. 

At this point, when lay assistance and the organizations of Protestantism have 
exhausted their resources, another kind of charity, in the dress of the Catholic nun, 
steps in and claims from society the right to help. Nowhere in Germany has this been 
refused. The nun is hardly less popular in the Protestant countries of the north than 
among the Catholic populations of the south. In her favour two circumstances plead 
which are peculiar to all the religious institutions of the Church to which she belongs. 
They are the most ancient forms of association called into life in the service of suffering 
humanity, and their members alone devote themselves to that service entirely and 
for ever. 

The first Deaconess was Phoebe, mentioned by the Apostle St. Paul in his Epistle 
to the Romans. Since then, empresses of the east and west, descendants of the great 
Roman houses, royal ladies and ladies of high rank in the world have shared with the 
humblest of their sex the glorious task of serving Christ in the persons of the poor and 
the afflicted. Under one form or other the nursing of the sick formed part of the work 
of the female religious communities of early days. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century’ Pope Innocent III. instituted the hospitals of the Holy Ghost, and Guy de 
Montpellier founded a religious Order for both sexes, whose special object was the 
nursing of the sick. This work has been carried on in Germany from his day to ours 
by communities, lay and religious, the best known of which and the most numerous is 
the Grey Sisterhood of St. Vincent of Paul, best known under the name of Sisters of 
Charity. This institution has proved most attractive to the South-German peasant 
girls, who are numerous in its ranks. Its merits are so well known that they need not 
be touched here. Great as they are, they must not be allowed to throw the achieve- 
ments of others into the shade. The nuns of the Good Shepherd open a refuge to the 
poor erring girls of their sex. Benedictines, Sisters of the School of Citeaux, Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Sisters of St. Clare, St. Elizabeth, of the Infant Jesus, of the 
Redeemer, Carmelites, Servites, educate the poor, nurse the sick, attend the dying, 
train servants, take care of invalids, of abandoned children, of the insane, and of the 
incurable. In the Kingdom of Bavaria alone these nuns number between 8,000 and 
10,000, and are steadily on the increase. The newest foundation, a sisterhood for 
mission-work in Africa, which follows the rule of St. Benedict, has proved particularly 
attractive to young girls since one of these nuns met with a violent death at Pugu, in 
East Africa, January, 1889, and the palm of martyrdom seems within reach. 

If the picture drawn by poets of the ideal of German girlhood be not the dream of 
their imagination but a living reality, the attraction exercised on them by a life 
of self-sacrifice, of perfect purity, of entire obedience, hardly requires to be explained. 
Well may many of them tremble and hesitate on the threshold of married life. The 
more such a girl loves, the more she will have reason to remember, with Goethe’s 
Eugenie, that henceforth, if one heart proves faithless, ‘‘no one will give back to her 
what she has lost.” No such hesitation darkens the future of her who has given up 
her life to Christ. Behind her lie not all the temptations but certainly all the disap- 
pointments of the world. Before her is a life of toil, but also a life of rest. Of the 
affections of the heart she is not deprived. She has become the mother of the 
orphan, the support of the lonely, the companion of her fallen sister. The face of the 
German girl is often serious; the expression of the German nun is nearly always 
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bright. To her have been addressed these charming lines of the greatest poet since 
Schiller :-— 
“ Das bittere Gefiihl wie arm dies Leben, 
Wie triigerisch des Gliickes Gunst 
Derselbe Wunsch, dasselbe Streben 
Gab Dich dem Glauben, mich der Kunst.” 


Here the question may well be asked: Are German girls always at work ?—do they 
never amuse themselves ?—and are we to believe that their whole life is spent either at 
school or in the kitchen, in the hospital or in the convent ? 

If anything of the kind had been implied, it would indeed be time to correct it. 
Not at Vienna only, where the mixture of races has produced a more frivolous type, 
but everywhere in Germany young people are particularly fond of dancing. During 
Carnival, between New Year and Lent, balls are numerous, and last between six and 
eight hours. The German girl is fond of games, a good skater, and a resolute 
mountain-climber. She is very fond of riding; but in most cases the quadruped 
indispensable for this exercise is wanting. Country-houses are so far distant from 
each other that a set of lawn tennis outside the family circle is not easily procured. 

To resume. Girls in Germany are simple in their tastes and habits, hardworking, 
rather serious. Frivolity among them is still quite an exception, but of course it 
exists. Attractiveness is not their prevailing characteristic. Partly because they are 
shy, partly also because habits of self-control and renunciation, early acquired and 
steadily followed, do not always make it easy to sacrifice to the graces, particularly in 
a country where the art of conversation is not cultivated. Their powers of acquisition 
seem greater than their creative power. Both in literature and in art no German girl 
has ever produced anything first-rate; no German novelist has equalled one of the 
second-rate female novelists of England. In regard to poetry, an exception, how- 
ever, must be made. Annette von Droste Hiilshoff has produced works which, for 
depth of thought and beauty of form, rank with the best lyrics ever produced in the 
German tongue. She has had distinguished followers. Betty Paoli, Emilie Ringseis, 
and others have written beautiful lyric poetry. 

Still the purely intellectual work achieved by the German girl might have been left 
undone without considerable loss. What the country will never be able to spare is 
the self-sacrifice and the loving obedience with which she silently shapes the 
national life : 

“* Aus Marchen griinzt was sie fiir Andre konnte, 
An Heilgenschein, was sie sich selbst versagt.” 
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A REVIEW OF THE GAME, PAST AND PRESENT, IN AUSTRALIA, 
CANADA, THE UNITED STATES, INDIA, AND ENGLAND. 


By W. G. GRACE. 


WONDER how many realize the remarkable hold the game of cricket 
has outside of England. We at home are too apt to believe it is 
entirely English, and think it can be seen at its best in England only ; 
but by degrees the fact dawns upon us that an eleven of Australia 
has defeated more than one representative English team, and we 
have to admit that others can play the game nearly, if not quite, as 
well as we can. The time has gone past when we could look on 
without anxiety as to the result of a contest between England and 

aM et Australia, or predict a certain win for the former. I am not going 
to say a word here as to the wisdom of our Australian cousins in coming to us so 
often : this much I know and can say, the visit of the seventh team is creating as much 
interest as any of those which preceded it, and before the season is over we are likely 
to have contests which will do honour to both countries. Before dealing with cricket 
in this country I propose to touch upon the growth of the game in Australia, Canada, 
the United States, and India, and in the order named. 





In AUSTRALIA. 


I was in my fourteenth year when the first English team, under the captaincy of 
H. H. Stephenson, visited Australia in 1862, and can remember how my thoughts went 
with the players who composed it. Some of them I had seen, all of them I knew by 
reputation, and their doings in the past had been a part of my education. The under- 
taking appealed to my youthful mind, filled with enthusiasm for the game, and | 
was not alone in my opinion when I said what a faint chance players in Australia will 
have against such a combination. Results showed that even then the game was 
making rapid progress outside of England, but there was no doubt about the superiority 
of the visiting team. 

Twelve matches was the total number played. The first was against Eighteen of 
Victoria, and resulted in an easy win for the Englishmen by an innings and ninety-six 
runs. The remaining matches were played against twenty-two’s, and gross results 
showed that England had won six and lost two, while four were drawn. 

Two years later a second team under the leadership of George Parr went out, 
when the superiority of English players was more strikingly confirmed. England 
on that occasion was thoroughly represented, and the results were still more 
decisive. Sixteen matches were played—on every occasion against twenty-two 
of their opponents—ten were won, none lost, six drawn! I very much question if a 
stronger team could have been found at that time, and I have only to give the names 
of the players to prove it, George Parr, A. Clarke, J. Jackson, R. C. Tinley: Notts; 
W. Caffyn, Julius Cesar, T. Lockyer: Surrey ; R. Carpenter, T. Hayward, G. Tarrant: 
Cambridgeshire ; G. Anderson: Yorkshire; Mr. E. M. Grace: Gloucestershire. 

The first team consisted entirely of professionals, this it will be seen was made up of 
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eleven professionals, and one gentleman—the gentleman being my brother, E. M. Grace. 
Every one of them was a household name, and I need not say that their doings gener- 
ally were eagerly and impatiently waited for at home, and the matches in which my 
brother played were carefully cut out, and inserted in the list of family performances. 
My brother’s successful effort with bat and ball at Canterbury, in 1862, was now a matter 
of history, and we were proud that he should be considered worthy of a place in so 
notable.a team. Tarrant and he played single wicket matches on two or three occasions 
against considerable odds, and showed that Australia was still far behind in the game. 

Ten years elapsed before a third team decided to go out. A few gentlemen, who 
were much interested in cricket at Melbourne, and who were very anxious to see 
another English eleven over there, invited me to take out and captain a mixed team of 
gentlemen and professionals. I accepted this invitation, and in the summer of 1873 
made the necessary arrangements. After many disappointments, I got a fairly good 
twelve together, but not so strong as I desired. The composition of this team showed 
the marked change which was creeping over English cricket. For years the profes- 
sionals had stood head and shoulders above the gentlemen, and matches between them 
had been almost a certainty for the former. On this occasion the professionals still 
predominated, but only in the proportion of seven to five. We had heard from time 
to time of the great strides which were taking place in Australian cricket, but we were 
not prepared to be beaten in three out of the first five matches. However, as soon as 
we became accustomed to the glare and light, we began to assert our superiority, and we 
won nine out of the remaining ten matches played. Altogether we played fifteen matches, 
all of them against odds: ten were won, three lost, and two drawn. In ten of them 
we played against twenty-two of our opponents, three times against eighteen, and 
twice against fifteen. Messrs. B. B. Cooper and W. J. Pocock, who learnt their 
cricket in England, and had only been in the colonies a short time, did a great deal 
towards winning two of the three matches lost: at Melbourne Mr. Cooper scored 
eighty-four, and at Sydney Mr. Pocock scored sixteen not out, and twenty-seven. The 
Australian batting did not then appear to be very good, but the bowling greatly 
impressed me. I must mention Mr. Frank Allen, a left-hand bowler, who was then 
far and away the best in the colonies. Messrs. F. R. Spofforth and H. F. Boyle were 
commencing their career, and played once or twice against us. 

Three years elapsed before a fourth team left our shores. This time it was under 
the management of James Lillywhite, and made up entirely of professionals. Before 
the end of the tour results proved that the desired improvement had taken place in 
Ausiralian cricket. Against fifteen of New South Wales the Englishmen suffered 
defeat twice, and experienced a similar fate at the hands of fifteen of Victoria ; but the 
15th, 16th, and 17th March, 1877, was the crowning point of Australia’s long and 
persevering efforts, for it was the first time Australia met an eleven of England on 
level terms, and beat them by forty-five runs, owing to the magnificent batting of 
C. Bannerman. True, they suffered defeat by four wickets a fortnight later, but that 
did not affect the precedent established that Australia was now worthy of playing 
England, the home of cricket, man to man, the result being uncertain. A. and C. 
Bannerman, Blackham, Evans, Garrett, Horan, Midwinter, Murdoch, and Spofforth 
were the names dear to Australia then. They have done greater things since with 
both bat and ball, but there is little doubt that that was the time they made their 
reputations and gave an impetus to rising talent in their own country. 

We at home put little value on the defeat of Lillywhite’s team, and did not fully 
realize the wonderful improvement our cousins had made. They thought differently ; 
for hardly had the news of it died out when the startling information came that an 
eleven of Australia had decided to visit England and beard the lion in his den, and on 
the 14th May, 1878, the first Australian team stepped hopefully on British soil. After 
a day or two’s practice, they made their bow before an English public against Notting- 
ham, only to be beaten by an innings and fourteen runs. ‘‘ That is about their form,” 
said thousands; ‘‘ not quite up to English county cricket.” 

May 2oth, at Lord’s, caused quite a revolution in public opinion. I had the honour 
of being one of the eleven of the M.C.C. on that day—an eleven considered the equal 
of any batting eleven in the world, and including two of the best bowlers of the day— 
Alfred Shaw and Morley. Cricketers in general looked upon the match as a crucial 
one, the result of which would make or mar the rest of the tour. Unfortunately the 
wicket was a bad one, owing to rain and then a drying sun, and it was impossible to 
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arrive at an idea of their true form We lost the match by nine wickets. This much 
was clear to us: Australian cricket had wonderfully improved, and henceforth England 
v. Australia, both playing their full strength, would be full of interest wherever it was 
played. The match, it will be remembered, was finished in one day, and was the first 
victory of an Australian eleven on English ground. 

The total scores were: M.C.C., first innings, thirty-three ; second innings, nineteen. 
Australia, first innings, forty-one; second innings, twelve (for one wicket). There 
were thirteen ducks on the M.C.C. side, and the bowling of Spofforth, Boyle, and 
A. Shaw was decidedly sensational.! 

The rest of the trip was a great success, and the gross results showed that of the 
thirty-seven matches played, eighteen were won, seven lost, and twelve were drawn, 
seventeen of them were eleven-a-side matches, of which the Australians won 
nine, lost four, and four were drawn. Their best wins were against M.C.C. and 
Ground, Yorkshire, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Gloucestershire, and Eleven Players ; their 
heaviest defeats by Cambridge University, 
Nottinghamshire, Gentlemen of England, 
and the return against Yorkshire. 

Altogether six Australian teams have 
visited England, and eleven English teams 
gone out to Australia ; and results show 
that England has still more than one 
eleven capable of defeating the combined 
strength of Australia. The teams which 
visited us in 1886 and 1888 did not ma- 
terially add to the reputation of Australia, 
but it must be remembered that on both 
occasions several players who were chosen 
to represent Australia were unable to join 
the team owing to business and other en- 
gagements. 

When we make comparisons of play 
we have undoubted evidence that England 
has still a strong lead in batting, but that 
' in bowling and fielding there is little to 
ALLAN GIBSON STEEL. BORN AT LIVERPOOL, SEPT. choose between the two countries. Mur- 

24, 1858. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1882, och, G. Giffen, McDonnell, the Banner- 
One of the best all-round cricketers it has been my ™€nS and Moses have been a tower of 

lot to meet during my long career. strength in batting, but one does not 

require to search far in England to find a 

large number of players who have performed as great things as they. Spofforth, 

Garrett, Palmer, Evans, Boyle, Turner, and Ferris are bowling names to compare with 

ours, but we have only to place opposite them the names of Alfred Shaw, Morley, 

Lohmann, Peate, Attewell, Briggs, and Barnes to make the scales hang evenly. In 

fielding there is little to choose between us, although I must in fairness say that at 
the present time the Australians can throw in better than we can. 
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IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


American cricketers can boast of an earlier visit by English cricketers than 
Australia, but the game has not progressed at the same rate in both countries. As 
long ago as 1859 an English twelve under George Parr visited Canada and the United 
States, and had little difficulty in winning all their matches. The team was made 
up of six players from the United All England Eleven and six from the All England 
Eleven, so that cricketers in Canada and the States got a thorough insight into first-class 
play. The first match was played against twenty-two of Lower Canada, and resulted 
in an easy win for the English eleven. A similar fate befel twenty-two of Hamilton 
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and district; and later, on October 21st, at Rochester, Upper Canada, twenty of 
United States and Canada were defeated by an innings and sixty-eight runs. 

Nine years rolled by before a second team, under Willsher, paid Canada and 
the States another visit, and results were still more disastrous. Twenty-two of Canada 
could only score twenty-eight to England’s 310 for nine wickets. Canadian bowling 
did not come out favourably in this match, for forty wides appear in the English score. 
The Philadelphians then, as now, seemed to be the strongest club in either country, 
and twenty-two of them lost by two wickets only. Of the six matches played, five 
were won, and one drawn; and Canada and the United States were, as they still are, 
far behind the English standard of play. ‘ 

The third team, in 1872, was under the leadership of Mr. R. A. Fitzgerald, 
secretary of the M.C.C., and was made up entirely of gentlemen cricketers, who were 
quite as successful as their predecessors. I was one of the team, and have very 
pleasant recollections of the hospitality and great kindness shown to us throughout the 
trip. Undoubtedly we were a strong batting team, and that seemed to attract the 
American public ; but, with the exception of the Philadelphian club, we met with little 
opposition, and won seven out of the eight matches played, while the eighth was 
drawn. A reference to a note which I made at the time gives my opinion formed at 
the conclusion of our visit. ‘*‘The bowling was better than the batting ; the fielding 
generally not very good; but here and there we met with brilliant exceptions.” 

The fourth team, in 1879, was a combination of Notts and Yorkshire, captained by 
R. Daft, and was just as successful. Twelve matches were played: nine won, none 
lost, three drawn. Seven of them were against twenty-two, the others against varying 
odds, but every match was won very easily. Quite evidently the Americans considered 
they had improved, for one of the engagements was :—Eleven of Young America 7. 
The English Eleven. 

The result was not encouraging, for A. Shaw, Morley, and Bates created sad havoc 
among the American batsmen, and England won by an innings and sixty runs, and so 
maintained the unbroken record of wins for England in America. Up to this date 
thirty-six matches had been played in Canada and the States, of which English teams 
had won twenty-eight ; the other eight were drawn. 

It was natural that sooner or later a team from Canada or the United States should 
pay a visit to the home of cricket, and no one was surprised when it was announced early 
in 1884 that the Philadelphians, undoubtedly the strongest club in either country, had 
made up their minds to come here. They did not come believing they could hold 
their own with a representative team, or even the best of our county teams: they 
came hoping to see the best players in England, and anxious to improve their own 
cricket. I need not say they were as cordially welcomed as the Australians, who 
were making their fourth visit that year. Every club, every player in England, 
extended the hand of welcome; and from their first match against Dublin University 
on the 2nd and 3rd of June, at Dublin, until their last match against the United 
Services Club, on the 1st and 2nd of August, at Portsmouth, their doings were closely 
watched. Eighteen matches were played : eight won, five lost, five drawn. 

The matches played were mostly against eleven gentlemen of the first and second 
class counties. They did not measure their strength against our professional or first- 
class bowling. Their great match was against the Gentlemen of the M.C.C., a most 
disastrous one for them. The M.C.C. won by an innings and 171 runs, scoring 406 
to the Philadelphians’ 174 and sixty-one. I had the pleasure of meeting them only 
once when playing for the Gentlemen of Gloucestershire, but had to bear with defeat. 
My friend, Lord Harris, had rather the laugh over me at the result, and said, some- 
where, in Lillywhite, I believe, ‘‘If there is magic in a name it should certainly be 
found in the Gentlemen of Gloucestershire and the brothers Grace ; but in this match 
the Philadelphians did not allow apprehension to neutralize their efforts. Surely this 
victory went far to compensate for the disappointment at Lord’s. One thing, at least, 
is certain, that the disappointment was lifted on to other shoulders, for so great was 
the wrath of the Gloucestershire captain at the result that we believe he dismissed his 
eleven with a parting injunction, ‘not to let him see them for a month.’” 

Twelve English amateurs visited America in 1885, not a first-class team by any 
means, but good enough to win every match but one ; and that one, as was expected, 
was against the Gentlemen of Philadelphia, on September 17th, 18th, and 19th. This 
was the first match ever won against an English team in America. A week later the 
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English Amateurs had their revenge, defeating the Philadelphians by 243 runs. The 
year after a slightly stronger team of English amateurs went out, and carried every- 
thing before them, not losing a match. The Philadelphians were still considered the 
strongest fixture, but the first match the Englishmen won by an innings, and the 
second by six wickets. Altogether they played nine matches: won eight, lost none, 
and one was drawn. 

The Gentlemen of Canada came to us in 1887, had a very enjoyable time, but met 
with moderate success. I played against them at Yatton for Mr. Tankerville Cham- 
berlayne’s Eleven, which was chiefly composed of the Gentlemen of Gloucestershire. 

The doings of the Philadelphians in England, Ireland, and Scotland in 1889 will 
be fresh in the memories of most 
players—a strong batting team, 
but moderate in bowling ; the field- 
ing at times very good on hard, 
good grounds, but on slow grounds 
not so good as one would have ex- 
pected. One or two of their best 
bowlers did not come, or they cer- 
tainly would have given a better 
account of themselves: as it was, 
they were a far better team than 
that of 1884. They played in all 
twelve matches. Three of them 
were lost against strong amateur 
elevens of Gloucestershire, Kent, 
and the M.C.C.; four were won 
against the Gentlemen of Scotland, 
Gentlemen of Liverpool, and Gentle- 
men of Hampshire, and Cambridge 
University Long Vacation Club. 
The other five were drawn; these 





yy’ Aish = being against the Trinity College 
\ Wey, Long Vacation Club, the Gentlemen 
ee ae of Ireland, the Gentlemen of Surrey, 


WALTER WILLIAM READ. BORN AT REIGATE, NOV. 23, 1855. the Gentlemen of Sussex, and the 
anes ' . United Services. I can assure my 
Without doubt, as good a batsman as we have at the present ° 

time.” readers that if the Gentlemen of 

Philadelphia go on improving as 

they have done since their first visit, when they come again they will hold their own 

against county amateur teams, if they do not beat them. What I have said will show 

that while cricket has progressed in America since the visit of the first English team, 
the progress is not to be compared with that made in Australia. 


CRICKET AND BASEBALL. 


Cricket in Australia, as in England, is considered the national game; in 
America it has to contend against baseball. To realize the hold baseball has upon 
Americans we have only to watch one of the great matches. At every important match 
played the attendance is as large as, if not larger than at any first-class cricket-match 
in England; and the fact is forced upon us that baseball, not cricket, is the national 
game there. Cricket clubs of importance are few in number in America: baseball 
clubs have a hold in every large town and city, and the doings of the professional 
players are followed with as much interest as the doings of every first-class professional 
cricketer in England. 

I have been asked to account for the remarkable hold baseball has upon its 
followers, and to compare the two games of baseball and cricket. Frankly, I cannot. 
It would be presumption on my part to express an opinion on the merits of a game 
of which I have seen, and know so little. My experience might be summed up in a 
visit to the Oval, and a visit to the County Ground, Ashley Hill, Bristol, when Mr. 
Spalding’s team gave their exhibitions. I was much impressed with the smartness of 
the fieldsmen, their catching and throwing being almost perfection. But the batting, 
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to a cricketer, seemed rather a weak spot ; and with the crowd I was disappointed that 
hitting the ball was the exception instead of the rule. Of course I am perfectly 
well aware that the pitcher is the most important member of the team, and that what 
I thought was a weakness in the hitting was really a tribute to his skill. 

Our American friends say that a first-class match can be played in the course of a single 
afternoon, and that being a busy working nation, therein lies half the charm of the game 
to them. They are certainly enthusiastic over it, and 1 know that but few Englishmen 
have yet realized the science and aptitude required to play it well ; but I do not think it 
will ever take hold to any extent in England or Australia, where cricket is played to 
such perfection. And I hope its thousands of followers will pardon me when I say that 
I have too strong a love for the game with which I have been so closely associated for 
the last twenty-five years to wish that it should. 


In INDIA. 


But if we want further confirmation as to the growth of cricket outside of England, 
we have only to turn to the progress it is making in India, It has been said that wher- 
ever you find a dozen Englishmen you are sure to find the national game played. That 
it should be played in India by Englishmen under the disadvantages of a climate more 
calculated to make one physically indolent than active is a tribute in its favour, but 
that it should be taken up and played vigorously by the native races, is praise indeed. 

The Parsees came to us in 1886. Of them it can be said that their motive was the 
purely disinterested one of seeing the best exponents of the game. Their display was 
anything but first-class ; and financially, the promoters of the trip had reason to be 
dissatisfied and discouraged from making a second trip: but 1888 saw them back 
again, and, what was most gratifying, playing in improved form. 

Thirty-one matches were played on the second visit against very fair elevens, and 
in two or three of the most important they showed up very creditably. Their last 
engagement, against the Gentlemen of Surrey, was only lost by nine runs, and they 
could show at the finish of the trip a record of eight won, eleven lost, and twelve drawn. 
Their enthusiasm and pluck in playing up, whether winning or losing, was the marked 
feature of their play, and good judges of the game predicted good results from it. 

The results of Mr. Vernon’s team in India have been read everywhere: thirteen 
matches played, of which ten were won, two drawn, and one lost. The eleven could 
not be considered first-class, or even representative of the Gentlemen of England, but 
there were in it two or three batsmen who more than once have scored heavily against 
the best of our professional bowling, so we need not wonder they had matters 
pretty much their own way. Six times they won in a single innings, and the clubs 
played against were the strongest in India. That makes their defeat by the Parsee 
Eleven at Bombay on the 3oth and 31st of January all the more remarkable. It was 
said when the team left England that the Parsees would give them the most trouble, 
but after the triumphal march of the English Eleven in more than half of the matches, 
we at home, not unreasonably, concluded that the Parsees would have to submit to 
defeat also. And yet they won by four wickets. 

We have no occasion to go far to find the reason. With one exception Mr. Vernon’s 
Eleven never scored less than a hundred runs in an innings, and oftener the total was 
nearer three hundred. The Parsees got them out for ninety-seven and sixty-one ; and 
the opinion of Mr. Vernon and every one who played was that their bowling was the 
best they had played against in the whole tour. 


IN ENGLAND. 


It has given me pleasure to speak of Australia, Canada, the United States, and India in 
the way I have done, but it gives me greater pleasure to say that the game has a stronger 
hold in England to-day than at any time in its history. For one eleven that could draw 
a crowd in the past we can show half a dozen or more who can do so at the present 
time : and we have only to look at the averages of individual players with bat and ball 
to find that the deeds of twenty and thirty years ago have been surpassed. 

In batting the number of players, both amateur and professional, with an average of 
twenty runs and over is far ahead of the number in 1860 or 1870. Scoring an aggre- 
gate of 1000 runs in first-class matches during the season was thought a remarkable 
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feat twenty years ago; we do not think so much of it now. Nine players accomplished 
it in 1886, and though 1889 was one of the wettest seasons we have had for years, 
there were five players who exceeded that total. Scoring a hundred runs in one innings 
is another important feature of the play to-day. It was done by more than twenty 
players last year, and by some of them twice or thrice. And if we only remember how 
general is the improvement in bowling, the performance becomes even more remark- 
able. County cricket is a very fair test of a batsman’s powers. Well, in first-class 
county cricket last year the century was scored forty times. That is surely evidence 
enough of the great strides we have made in batting. 

Take our bowling averages. Capturing a hundred wickets in first-class matches 
twenty or thirty years ago was another exceptional and remarkable feat. We are not 
surprised at it to-day. G. Lohmann captured over 200 in 1888, and repeated the 
performance in 1889, and six others 
had considerably over a hundred to 
their credit the same year. 

Batting improvement is to be ex- 
pected when we consider the change 
for the better that has taken place in 
the grounds played on. A _ wicket 
that was considered good enough ten 
or twenty years ago would not be 
tolerated to-day ; and I can mention 
two or three of our present county 
grounds where in favourable weather 
every ball can be relied on to come 
true, and where the batsman plays 
back and forward with the utmost 
confidence. Twenty or thirty years 
ago the selection of the wicket was 
too often left until the morning of the 
match, and that was considered time 
enough to begin preparing it. Go to 
any of the principal grounds to-day, 
and you will find that the roller is in 
use every day, and all day, in the 
season when there is no match on: 


— om hg and that not one, but half-a-dozen 
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; , ; ' , - good pitches can be obtained even if 
ARTHUR SHREWSBURY. BORN AT NEW LENTON, NEAR ort: sale sesso 1 th 
NOTTINGHAM, APRIL 11, 1856. the selection be deterred until the 

The finest professional batsman of the present time. morning of the match. Now that, 


while it has made large batting aver- 
ages easy nowadays, has made it more difficult for the bowler to get the batsman 
out. 

Reference to some of the principal grounds in England and the Colonies will be 
appropriate here. The captain of the county eleven, or of any eleven travelling from 
home, is lacking in his duty if he does not find out something about the characteristics 
of a ground before a match begins. It is of little use to win the toss if he be careless 
about that. Judgment before a match shows the thoughtful captain : and while I have 
an immense respect for the man who ‘rises to the occasion,” I have often found that 
a little forethought in examining the pitch before tossing might have prevented the 
occasion arising at all. It used to be said, ‘‘ What is the use of winning the toss if you 
do not take first innings?” You do not hear that said now: anyhow, not until a 
thoughtful leader has carefully examined the pitch and considered the weather, light, 
and other circumstances, and thinks it advantageous to take first innings. 

Lord’s Ground has a right to the first place. In dry weather the wicket 1s one of 
the fastest and truest anywhere: in a very wet condition, one of the easiest for scoring. 
In a sticky condition it is almost unplayable, and about the worst I know. The soil is 
clayey, and that explains it. It was on a wicket of the latter kind that the Australians 
played their first match there in May 1878, and Spofforth, Boyle, and A. Shaw worked 
wonders with the ball. A strong batting eleven was all abroad and could do nothing 
on it. Playing forward was out of the question, playing back dangerous, and following 
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the ball a failure. I can recall two or three occasions when it was nearly as bad. 
When Yorkshire County played for the first time at Lord’s in 1870 the ground was 
hard and rough. Freeman and Emmett for Yorkshire, and A. Skaw and Wooton for 
the M.C.C., had a high time of it with the ball, tattooing the bodies of every batsman 
who had the pluck to face them. Neither practice wickets nor football is allowed on 
the centre of Lord’s Ground, so that the pitch can be trusted unless when, as I have 
said, the ground is in a sticky condition. 

At the Oval you get some of the very best wickets in the world, and some batsmen 
prefer it to Lord’s. It is not so fast for one reason, although, for myself, I still 
prefer a fast wicket as long as the ball comes true. The soil is undoubtedly different 
to that at Lord’s, for very rarely do you get the sticky and unplayable wicket I have 
just mentioned. 

Trent Bridge is a greatly improved ground, one of the finest county grounds in 
England, and entirely owing to the great care now ‘given to the preparation of the 
wickets. Losing the toss there does not make such a difference now as it used to. 

The wicket wears fairly well from start 
to finish of a match, and rarely do you 
now find it in a crumbling condition. 

Old Trafford has the reputation of 
being one of the best-kept grounds any- 
where, but of late the pitches have not 
worn well. However, we hope this year 
will see a vast improvement. At the 
end of last season the Committee set 
about remedying the defects, and a good 
coat of top dressing was put down, 
which should in time restore it to its 
former and excellent condition. The out- 
fielding has always been good and easy 
there. Liverpool, in the number of 
matches played, is not so much favoured 
by the Lancashire C.C., but it is a very 
fine and improving ground. 

Bramall Lane, Sheffield, is not quite 
so good as the grounds I have already 
mentioned, but that too has improved 
considerably. The Yorkshire C.C. play 
all over the county—Bradford, Halifax, 
Dewsbury, and Huddersfield all being 
visited by them ; and while that is to be GEORGE ALFRED LOHMANN. BORN AT KENSINGTON 
commended, it sometimes affects the i (MIDDLESEX), JUNE 5, 1865. 
ny 6 ptuie ee. Ee One of the best all-round cricketers of the present day. 
knowledged head-quarters of a county His bowling on a sticky wicket is simply unplayable, 
club is always well looked after, the 4s he breaks both ways, and alters his pace and pitch 
ground in particular being carefully continually. 
watched and prepared. 

The Kent Eleven have had a similar experience. They, too, play all over the 
county. One day it is at Blackheath, the next at Mote Park, then Beckenham is visited, 
and we have the Canterbury week in August. Beckenham has been relaid during the 
winter, and ought to play well if carefully looked after, and thoroughly rolled. Black- 
heath is a large and good ground, but does not play so well, owing, I think, in some 
measure to the amount of football played over it. Canterbury is a good ground, 
although on a slope. The wicket in dry weather is very hard and fast. Apart from 
the happy associations connected with it, it is a great favourite of mine. 

The Sussex Eleven have occasion to be proud of their County Ground at Brighton, 
in the past and to-day. The old ground at Hove and the present ground have always 
been good, and in my estimation about the best and easiest for scoring in England. 

Gloucestershire in the past may be said to have divided their favours between 
Clifton and Cheltenham Colleges. Both are fine grounds, Clifton, if anything, the 
better. Clifton has the reputation of being the easiest in all kinds of weather, in 
England, and it well deserves it. A difficult wicket has always been the exception 
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there, and it is owing entirely to the care and preparation bestowed on it. The out- 
fielding is rough, but I do not see how that can be remedied much. In the season the 
boys are playing, and have a right to play, all over it, and it is almost impossible to 
preserve that part in the condition one associates with a County Ground pure and 
simple. The new ground at Ashley Hill puts Gloucestershire in a more favourable 
position. It is certainly an excellent one, one of the finest in the world for good 
wickets and out-fielding. As at Lord’s, all practice wickets are outside the enclosure, 
and football is only played outside the cricket enclosure. 

There are other grounds all over England, Scotland and Ireland about which | 
could speak favourably, but in an article of this length those I have touched upon will 
show how managers of important clubs realize the need of a good ground if improve- 
ment is to be made by their players. They cannot influence the weather, but they can 
and have made up their minds to see that, given favourable conditions, the wickets 
shall be carefully prepared and as true as human hands can make them. That, | 
believe, is the spirit actuating the committee of every county club. 

However, my remarks upon grounds would not be complete without an allusion to 
those in the Colonies and America. I can only speak of the time when I played on 
them, and as that is a good many years ago, it is possible—certain I ought to say— 
that changes for the better have taken place. I will just mention the leading grounds— 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Ballarat, Hobart Town, and Launceston were all good 
when I played on them in 1873-4. There was lack of knowledge at the time of making, 
want of judgment in deferring the selection and preparing the wicket until the day of, 
or the day before, the match. I know all that is changed. We should not have had 
the great results which players in Australia have produced had the wickets been 
anything but good. 

Pretty much what I have said about Australia may be applied to Canada and 
America. Toronto, Philadelphia, and the St. George’s Club, New York, have good 
grounds, which are carefully looked after, and as good wickets can be obtained there 
as at most of the clubs in England. I can say very little about India. I have not 
been there: but my heart is there, as it is wherever cricket is played. I know they 
have several good grounds, and take the greatest interest in the noble game, and 
although the climate is too hot at times, I believe the only reason an English team 
has not visited India before is that the grounds are open and free, and that no gate- 
money could be taken to pay the expenses. 

It may now be asked: Has the improvement inthe grounds everywhere in any way 
affected the batting, bowling, and fielding ? Undoubtedly it has, and in more ways 
than some players think. The batsman knows that he can trust the wicket in most 
cases now, consequently he plays with greater confidence and hits many a ball that he 
would not have dared to hit in the days when the wickets were not so good. At the 
time I began to make my big scores writers on the game were pretty unanimous about 
playing the ball with a certain force when compelled to play back to it. ‘‘ Do not let 
it hit the bat, but play firm enough to get it away from the legs, or it may roll on to 
the wicket,” said a very good authority. Carpenter, Daft, Jupp, and Humphrey were 
the players given by the same authority as being strong in that kind of play. Back 
play no stronger than that would not be considered first-class form to-day, and the 
batsman who could not hit the ball more than a yard or two beyond his legs, would 
take a very long time to compile a century against the best of our bowlers. 

Piaying it forcibly and yards away from the wicket is now expected of the majority 
of first-class players, and I could name a dozen who are not content unless they play 
it away from the fieldsmen and hard enough to score two runs. That is due in 
most part to the skill of the player, and, I think, partly to the improvement of the 
grounds. Twenty years ago, or even ten years ago, a ball bounding breast-high was 
not an uncommon experience on most wickets, but if it were to occur to-day with 
half the frequency, the reputation of the groundsman would suffer considerably. 

And so it may be safely said that the batting all round is better to-day than in the 
past. Ido not mean to say that the giants of the past would not be giants to-day ; 
but I do say that were those players with us now they too would play in improved 
form, and that for one good batsman then we have a dozen now. The public have a 
clear knowledge of that fact. We have only to take a stroll round the ground while 
a great match is being played to learn what they consider good play. I have an 
immense respect for the barn-door or stone-wall style, but must confess to siding with 
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the crowd when they praise the player who times the straight good-length ball, and 
plays it hard and clean away from the wicket. With my brother, E. M., at his best 
at point, good old Jupp, in his later days, had a lively time of it when playing at 
Clifton for his county. Ball after ball I bowled to him which he kept playing back 
quietly ; then the particular ball came, and E. M. rushed in and caught him almost off 
the bat. The disgust that crept over Jupp’s face as point, slip, and short-leg crowded 
round him, and his helplessness under the circumstances come up before me now. 
And yet Jupp was considered a good back-player. 

Playing forward is also more general, and that, too, owing to improved wickets. 
Good players know that in playing forward they are now less likely to meet with a 
kicking ball which would hit them on the fingers, and so play forward with the greatest 
confidence to balls which they used to watch carefully and in many cases play back to. 
And short-pitched balls which were blocked then are now pulled across the wicket 
owing to the same cause. 

But bowling more than batting has been affected by the improvement of the 
grounds. How rarely do we see a real 
good fast bowler now? The time has 
gone past when pace alone could obtain 
a wicket. It was not an uncommon 
plan for a fast bowler to send in a fast 
short one, knowing that the half-pre- 
pared wicket would cause it to bound 
very high and make it dangerous for 
the batsman to hit. When that is done 
now, the bowler is not surprised to see 
it hit to the boundary. And so we 
have more head-work in the bowling, a 
better length, more break, but less pace. 
The important point the bowler must ~ 
bear in mind is not to exceed his strength, 
or he will very soon go to pieces, and | 
get hit all over the field. No ball can be 
punished so easily as the short fast one 
on a good wicket. All good bowlers in- 
dulge in an occasional fast one ; but that 
is a different thing to the express pace 
some bowlers used to keep up for an over 
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minent bowlers for years past. Spof- 
? present time. 


forth’s wonderful power lies in his 
variety. Whether he breaks six inches or twelve he takes good care that the ball will 
hit the wicket, should it beat the batsman: and he keeps varying his pace till he gets 
the batsman in two minds, and then treats him to a fast yorker. He has been more 
effective with fast yorkers than any bowler I know. A. G. Steel is another of the 
tantalizing bowlers. Rarely do you get two balls in succession the same pace from 
him ; and if there is a weak spot in your defence he keeps hammering at that until you 
make a mistake. The same may be said of Turner. He is always well within his 
strength, and ever varying his pace. Lohmann and Briggs work on the same lines. 
Alfred Shaw had the least break of the lot except on sticky wickets, but his wonderful 
command of length more than compensated for it. 

All of them bowled with their head. They saw that the improved wickets were 
adding to the batsman’s chances, and that simple fast bowling would not meet the case : 
so they cultivated variety of pace-breaking from both sides, and only departing from a 
good length when the batsman had mastered them. Southerton was one of that school, 
and a proficient at it too: but the wickets were not so good in his days and helped him 
considerably. He used to tell with great glee how, after trying me with dodgy breaks 
for an hour or two, he in despair sent up a simple, harmless straight one, with no break 
at all, and beat me. There was nothing in the ball, but it was unexpected, and it came 
off. I have seen. Lohmann bowl batsman after batsman with a similar ball. The 
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batsmen admitted it was as simple a ball as any bowler could bowl, but they expected 
something different from him. 

I am beginning to hope that very shortly we shall have an increase of good fast 
bowlers. The success of Mr. S. M. J. Woods and Mold last year warrants me in saying 
that good fast bowlers would baffle a great many batsmen who are now at home with 
medium-paced breaks. The day of terrific pace and careless length is at an end, but a 
fast bowler who could bowl a good length for a dozen overs would be invaluable to 
any of our county elevens to-day. 

Out-fielding has also benefited by the improvement in the grounds. Years ago, the 
pitch was rolled carefully by some clubs, but very rarely anything outside it. As 
long as the grass was kept short most clubs were content ; and cover-point, long-leg, 
and the out-fieldsmen generally, had to be very quick of eye and hand to stop the ball 
with certainty even when it was travelling straight to them. To-day the roller is in 
use all over the ground, and he would not be considered a first-class fielder who failed 
to pick up the ball correctly and smartly on the run. 

The wicket-keeper is another who has benefited. He dispenses with a long-stop to 
bowlers who are not a bit slower than some to whom it was thought necessary to have 
a long-stop placed years ago, and this, in a great degree, may be ascribed to the 
improvement of the ground. There is no need to compare the wicket-keepers of the 
present with those of the past, but I cannot help saying that the doings of Messrs. 
Philipson, McGregor, Pilling and Sherwin in 1889, without long-stops, are worthy 
of the highest praise. I have no need to mention Blackham ; he was not here in 1889, 
but he is still at the top of the tree in that part of the game. 

I should be less than human were I to abstain from saying something about the 
future of the game. Ido not lay claim to the gift of prophecy, and have too much 
respect for the bare and simple truth to think that my opinion will be considered 
of exceptional value there. What I desire to say is based on my past experience, and 
may be said in very few words. 

There is more cricket played to-day than at any time previously, and good cricket 
too. We have only to look at the growth of county cricket and observe the crowds 
that turn out to look at the play, whether the match be between first or second-class 
counties, to realize that the game is played more than ever. There are counties enough 
to form three classes, and the classification of them is a question for the immediate 
future. Eight is the number of the first-class counties at present, and I do not see 
how that can be increased. Playing home and home matches with each other means 
forty-two days or seven weeks of actual play, and that is as much as cricketers can 
manage to play, as they have so many other first-class matches to take part in out of a 
season which from beginning to end lasts about sixteen weeks. Second-class counties 
might be limited to six in number, third-class to four; and these might fulfil engage- 
ments with each other without interfering much with other important fixtures. 

The hardest nut to crack will be the promotion of the second-class to the first, and 
the third to the second ; not an easy matter, I admit ; still, in the interests of the game, 
it will have to be cracked. The point has been under consideration, and a sub-com- 
mittee of the Cricket Council was appointed in December last ; and I have no doubt 
it will be thoroughly and impartially weighed and some decision arrived at before the 
end of this season. 

I cannot predict that, outside of the Australian matches, there will be more exciting 
contests in 1890 than there were in 1889. The weather cannot be worse for one 
thing, and it is not unlikely that individual and club scores may be larger. It will be 
a very exceptional display that will outshine the Gentlemen v. Players’ match at the 
Oval last year. There will be plenty of good batsmen this season, but I do not know 
of any rising phenomenon who will surpass the achievements of the best players of 
the last six years in any part of the game. There is a fine opening for good fast 
bowlers. I could count on the fingers of one hand the batsmen who can play a fast 
first-class bowler with confidence. Mr. S. M. J. Woods, Mold, Beaumont and 
Bowley are sure to do good work in the coming season, but after you have named 
these there are not many fast bowlers left. 

The last word to my friend and comrade of many years, Lord Harris, who is 
giving up the game for the sterner duties of life. He will be a great loss to his 
county, a greater loss to the cricket world generally. He is one of the few who has 
contributed with both hands and head to the history of the game, and carries the 
heartiest wishes of every cricketer to his new sphere of work. 
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FIG. 1.—INSERTION OF CARRICKMACROSS affligué LACE, MADE AT THE BATH AND SHIRLEY SCHOOLS, 
CARRICKMACROSS, FROM A DESIGN BY MISS EMILY ANDERSON. 


LACEMAKING IN IRELAND. 


By ALAN S. COLE, oF THE ScIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


1} ACEMAKING in Ireland, regarded as something more than a name to 
cover a number of kindly meant but spasmodic efforts to find employ- 
ment for the poor, has to compete with lacemaking in any other 
part of the world. And although a good deal that is plausible 
might be urged against the fairness of comparing this Irish in- 
dustry with similar industries in France and Belgium, it is only by 
means of such a comparison that one can arrive at a just idea of the 
position which the Irish industry occupies. To do this with complete- 
ness one would have to bring together a number of trade statistics which are not 
readily obtainable. Certain conditions of the lacemaking industry however are fairly 
well known, and upon these conditions the success of the industry really seems to 
depend. I propose therefore to make those conditions the principal topics of this 
article. 

Now the art of lacemaking by hand has been pursued for close upon four hundred 
years in Italy, the Netherlands, and France. The continuity of its traditions in those 
countries is an element in its life there, the parallel to which is not apparently to be 
traced in either England or Ireland. In its earliest days, lacemaking abroad, practised 
as it was by peasant women and religious communities, secured the support of a 
clientéle of patrons, whose whimsical tastes stimulated the exercise of artistic invention 
and subtle handicraft. But whenever that was relaxed, the industry and its trade were 
seriously affected. Supply stimulated demand, and the nature of the demand helped to 
keep*up a high character of supply. 

The merchant or dealer took early note of these conditions in the life of the art. His 
finger was always upon the pulse of fashion. He knew not only to what designers to 
turn for ornamental patterns but also how to guide them in inventing devices ; he knew 
what local agents to employ in directing and supervising the peasant women in their 
cottages to make the required lace from such patterns, and good thread was an article 
he himself supplied to the lace workers for most of the commissions he gave them. 
Collecting the laces as made, and then placing them for sale, were matters of ordinary 
commerce with which of course the dealer was well acquainted. This organized 
employment, in one part of Europe, of village women’s labour to satisfy the wants of 
fashion, gave rise to hazy ideas about the possibilities of such labour in other parts 
of Europe; and the general public in England and Ireland, for instance, concluded 
that a principal characteristic of lacemaking, as a wage-earning employment was 
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that it was a peasant and cottage industry. This aspect of the industry com- 
mended itself to the notice of benevolent persons anxious to do good to their 
poorer sisters. Experience however has shown that simple benevolence does not 
imply artistic perception, or capacity to direct ; in fact the impulsive sentiment of 
benevolence usually leads to results different from the more lasting ones of commercial 
discipline. The influence of benevolence is somewhat strongly marked in its connexion 
with lacemaking in Ireland. Widespread as lacemaking had become amongst 
the women of France and Flanders by the end of the seventeeth century, it 
was at that time somewhat extensively practised in England, whence it passed 
over in a modified degree to Ireland. Here from the beginning, the conditions 
seem to have been too weakly to secure for it a fairly promising foothold. This may 





Fic. 2.—PART OF A LIMERICK LACE FLOUNCE, MADE BY WORKERS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MRS. R. 
VERE O’BRIEN FOR MESSRS. HAYWARDS (LONDON), FROM A POINT D’ALENCON DESIGN, 


be inferred from the fact that in the year 1743 the Royal Dublin Society granted 
to a benevolent and energetic lady, Lady Arabella Denny, thirty pounds a year 
to be distributed by her as she pleased in prizes to those who excelled in lacemaking. 
She was possibly fired with ambition to promote the industry in Ireland by noting, in 
the southern counties of England, the diligence of the ‘‘ free maids who weave their 
threads with bones,” as well.as by reading passages in Bishop Berkeley’s Word to the 
Wise, which describes how on a summer’s evening common labourers were to be seen 
‘* sitting along the streets of a town or village, each at his own door with a cushion 
before him, making bone lace, and earning more in an evening’s pastime than an Irish 
family would in a whole day.” She seems to have set to work to teach children 
in a few of the Irish poor-houses how to make ‘‘ Bone lace”—a small trimming lace 
something like the forchon of modern commerce, so that they should win the prizes. 
The Royal Dublin Society continued its annual grants for thirty years. Nevertheless 
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as soon as, or very shortly after, the death of Lady Arabella Denny occurred, the Irish 
bone lacemaking became extinct. The effort to give it life had depended upon 
benevolence and lacked those elements which were necessary to place the industry in a 
condition for it to compete successfully with similar industries flourishing elsewhere. 
But the tradition of the industry having been practised in Ireland survived and gave 
ground for new attempts in reviving the work early in the present century. Like the 
preceding one, these attempts were due rather to a spirit of philanthropy than to enter- 
prize launched with definite aim and knowledge of necessary conditions. The first of 
these attempts wasmade it is said in 1820, and others soon followed. In one place we hear 
of the rector’s wife teaching her housemaid to imitate Italian lace and so spreading the 
industry to peasant women in the village, with enough success to induce private friends 
to buy or give orders for similar imitations. Small groups of lace-makers were thus 
formed. But trade in their out-put was of an amateur nature, inevitably precarious, and 
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beset with the difficulties which attend the want of experience in regulating wages and 
prices. At Limerick a rather more serious endeavour was made. ‘‘ Mr. Charles 
Walker, a native of Oxfordshire, while studying for the church married the daughter 
of a lace manufacturer. He gave up his professional prospects to engage in lacemaking ; 
and in the year 1829 he brought over from England twenty-four girls as teachers, and 
they commenced to teach the Irish in the city of Limerick” how to embroider net in 
imitation of the patterned ‘¢u//e, blonde, and Brussels pillow laces which were in consider- 
able vogue at that time. This sort of work was identical in character with the Broderies 
de Luneville, which had been flourishing in France since 1800, and continued to do so as 
late as 1860. Mr. Walker's efforts succeeded so well that in a short time some fifteen 
hundred women were employed. But in less than fifty years the fifteen hundred had 
dwindled down to three hundred. The name of Limerick lace had nevertheless established 
itself. About 1846 another form of Irish lace, or more properly speaking an embroidery 
on net and with cut cambric, acquired some notoriety. This was the Carrickmacross lace. 
Now both the Limerick and Carrickmacross laces educed a good deal of skill in dainty 
needlework. So much so, indeed, that an occasional tradesman saw business in the 
sale of such things, and employed travellers and local agents to collect them for shops. 
To this limited extent a commercial spirit may be said to have entered into the enter- 
prises of benevolence. But, as it is not unusual, when benevolence failed to hit public 
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taste, and its productions would not sell, the tradesman turned his attention to other 
vendible goods. It was his part to sell what he could, and he did not find it worth his 
while to try, like his foreign confrére, to manage the industry. The uncertain and 
declining sales of Irish lace then gave birth toa ‘‘ Ladies’ Jndustrial Society for Ireland,” 
whose announced object was to correspond with English and foreign acquaintances to 
induce them to sell, free of charge, any Irish work sent to them, and to remit to the 
owners the full amount that their work realized. With a programme so innocent of com- 
mercial conditions it is not surprising that the Ladies’ Society did not live many years. 
During its short term of existence it experimented with diffusion of instruction in 





FIG. 4.—COLLAR OF CROCHET BY WORKERS IN CO, CORK, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. MICHAEL 
HOLLAND (MESSRS, DWYER OF CORK). 


lacemaking, and the encouragement of ornamental designing, to which last I shall refer 
shortly. But the operations of the society were not very far reaching, and, as usual, 
were undertaken under the stimulus of benevolence. 

At the time of the famine in Ireland (1847) other. efforts of benevolence sought to 
allay distress by teach- 
ing women and girls to 
earn something out of 
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sprung into existence, 
and managed poor 
schools, gave instruc- 
tion in the craft, and 
set apart work-rooms 
where adults also might 
make lace. Some of 
FIG. 5.—CROCHET EDGING, MADE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. MICHAEL the nuns were clever 
HOLLAND (MESSRS. DWYER OF CORK). at making needlepoint 

laces, but were not im- 

pressed with the necessity of skilfully designing ornamental patterns for their pupils. 
Clumsy ornaments were wrought in various sorts of needlepoint lace and sold through 
charitable persons, and even through professional dealers. Crochet work in imitation 
of needle-made laces appears to have arisen about this time, and was very readily learnt 
and produced by a number of peasant girls in the south and north of Ireland: so too 
a form of netting known as tatting. Thus Irish lacemaking, although without 
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refinement of pattern, had assumed varied forms of expression which have survived to 
the present day, and it is to this variety of work appealing to different tastes that the 
industry seems to owe its continuance. 

About 1853 some organization was undertaken for training talent in composing and 
drawing ornamental patterns suited to lace. 

As already stated, this essential element in the industry had always been to the fore 
abroad. Although well recognized by certain leaders of thought, it had not been 
understood either in England or Ireland; and apparently to no purpose had Bishop 
Berkeley written early in the eighteenth century: ‘‘ How could France and Flanders 
have drawn so much money from other countries for figured silks, lace, and tapestry if 
they had not had their 
Academies of Design ?” 

Now the Ladies’ In- 
dustrial Society for Ire- 
land, which has been 
mentioned already, be- 
sides selling work, estab- 
lished a Normal Lace 
School in Dublin in 1851, 
where pupils were taken 
in at moderate fees and 
instructed in making 
pillow laces. The school 
petitioned Government for 
a grant in aid of its -ex- 
penses, and a Parliament- 
ary vote of £500 was 
accorded toit. The com- 
mittee of the school at 
once engaged a more 
commodious house, and 
made application for an 
Art teacher to instruct 
the lace pupils in drawing 
and the principles of de- 
sign. The drawing classes 
had not been at work for 
more than a year when 
the committee regretted 
being obliged to report 
that, whilst their drawing 
classes had steadily in- 
creased, the lacemaking 
had ceased to be ‘‘any 
attraction to the school.” 
The consequence of this 
was that further aid from 





Fic, 6.—PART OF A CURTAIN OF appliqué ON NET, OR CARRICKMACROSS 


Government was _ not LACE, MADE AT THE LACE SCHOOL OF THE CONVENT OF MERCY, 
granted, and the Normal KINSALE, CO. CORK, FROM A DESIGN BY MISS EMILY ANDERSON, 


Lace School, as_ such, 

closed. Looking back upon what the school had done, and how it had trained a certain 
number of pupils to make pillow lace, the quality of which was highly commended by a 
leading London lace merchant in 1853, it is rather hard to understand that in three 
years its failure was, as officially ascribed, really due to the fact ‘‘ that there is not 
sufficient demand for the labour to make its exercise profitable.” The managers of 
the school were benevolent persons, and at the outset attempted to make their school 
support itself by fees paid by students, by the proceeds of bazaars and other entertain- 
ments. Students were consequently free to pick and choose how much, or how little, 
or for how long, they would learn lacemaking. The Ladies’ Industrial Society 
assumed that the work turned out by the pupils deserved treatment as a marketable 
commodity, and accordingly plunged into the error of ‘‘ giving more than the whole- 
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sale price for it in order to prevent the workers from being discouraged in their first 
attempts.” Then the drawing classes at the school, as has been seen, were allowed 
to supersede the lacemaking classes. There was no distinct notion at the school that 
the composition of lace patterns was a special branch of instruction to be followed by 
persons other than the actual makers of laces. Lacemakers are not as a body 
specially fitted to be trained into designers of ornament any more than bricklayers are 
peculiarly destined to become architects. The failure of the school cannot therefore 





Fic. 7-—RAISED NEEDLEPOINT LACE, MADE AT THE CARMELITE CONVENT, NEW ROSS, CO. WEXFORD, 
FROM A DESIGN BY MR. MICHAEL HAYES. 


be set down wholly to an insufficiency of demand for lace. It is more directly traceable 
to the system of optional and varied instruction adopted by the managers of the school, 





Fic. 8.—RAISED NEEDLEPOINT LACE, WORKED AT THE CARMELITE CONVENT, NEW ROSS, CO. WEXFORD, 
FROM A DESIGN BY MISS PERRY OF CORK SCHOOL OF ART. 


in whose report occur such passages as ‘‘the lacemaking is not sought either by the 
pupils themselves or by their parents for them ;” and again, ‘‘since the committee 
received Parliamentary aid it was enabled to enlarge the education given in the school, 
appropriating a greater portion of the pupils’ time to elementary instruction.” The 
plea for lacemaking secured a Parliamentary grant the possession of which, however, 
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seems at once to have demoralized the committee, who dashed off in other directions 
altogether. 

For some years after the collapse of this Lace School, there was a considerable sale 
of Irish laces, showing that the 
demand for it was lively. During 
this period, as specimens in the 
South Kensington Museum exem- 
plify, all sorts of poorly contrived 
patterns—frequently debased imita- 
tions of old foreign laces—were in 
use by the lace workers, who on 
the whole were left to themselves 
not only to devise quaint and semi- 
barbarous ornaments, but in their 
poverty to make shift with inferior 
qualities of threads. It is not 
therefore surprising that the time 
arrived when trade had become 
stagnant, the public being satiated 
with Irish laces. Stocks of poorly- 
patterned goods of indifferent ma- 
terial were held by merchants. Prices 
had declined, and the wages paid 
for labour had fallen. It seemed as 
if the lace industry in Ireland was 
irretrievably moribund. At this 





juncture a number of important Fy¢, 9,—poyLey EDGED WITH NEEDLEPOINT LACE, WORKED 
firms who had dealt in Irish laces FROM A DESIGN BY MISS KEANE, BY WORKERS AT 
decided to make an effort to save CAPPOQUIN, CO. WATERFORD, UNDER HER DIRECTION. 
the industry by holding an exhibition 

of Irish lace in London at the Mansion House in 1883. Every description of Irish lace 
and crochet work was then displayed. The cleverness of the different sorts of handi- 
craft was generally acknowledged, but it was felt that the artistic or ornamental taste 
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FIG. 10.—PAKT OF A FLOUNCE OF NEEDLEPOINT LACE, MADE FROM A DESIGN BY SISTER M. REGIS, 
BY THE LACE SCHOOL AT THE PRESENTATION CONVENT, YOUGHAL, CO. CORK. 
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‘displayed in them was not only dull but was. low in standard; and a few specially 


prepared specimens made from good patterns and with superior threads did not 
materially alter this feeling. The exhibition however served to give some hope of 
new possibilities in Irish lacemaking, and certainly awakened new, if limited, interest. 
Of this a few Irish Members of Parliament took advantage. They made application 
to the Department of Science and Art to arrange for the delivery of lectures upon 
lacemaking and on designing lace patterns, at such centres of lacemaking as chose 
to apply for this form of instruction. In less than a couple of years later some of the 
lacemaking convents in Counties Kerry, Cork, and Waterford applied for the lectures, 
started art classes, and began to earn payments on results of examination, in drawing 
and designing, from Government. For the most part these convent classes were 
branches of the School of Art at Cork, an institution under the direction of Mr. James 
Brenan, R.H.A., and connected with the Department of Science and Art. By means 


-of local funds and a grant from the Department, the Cork School of Art bought a good 


collection of old hand-made laces, for the study of its own students as well as of the 
students at the convents. In regulating the courses of instruction in drawing and 
design at the newly-started convent classes, the study of ornamental composition was 
reserved for advanced students who had some proficiency in drawing. The special 
application of the pririciples of ornamental composition to inventing patterns for 
various sorts cf lace and embroidery work was taken in hand by those advanced 
students who could either make lace or knew how it was made. 

The number of such students at each lacemaking convent is, of course, small, but 
apparently upon the training and influence of such students, who for the most part 
are nuns, the possible future success of lacemaking in Ireland will largely depend. At 
the different centres many of the children learning lacemaking, as well as a few of the 
adult workers, who come to the workrooms provided for their use, learn to draw and 
so to accustom themselves to good flowing lines and a sense of proportion in orna- 
ment, though very few, if any, of them possess or can be expected to possess the 
capability or aptitude to compose ornament. 

These scattered art classes, most of which are equipped with good examples or 
photographs of old laces and with other works displaying types of ornamental com- 
positions, are in direct touch with groups of lacemakers. This feature, which is 
at least a new one in the conditions of lacemaking in Ireland, has been developed 
since 1884. There are now eight of such classes at lacemaking centres besides six 
similar classes at convents where varieties of industrial instruction are given. At the 
Schools of Art in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford small classes of lace pattern 
designers have been established, and the students in them are sometimes commis- 
sioned by dealers to compose patterns for laces which may be made in different parts 
of Ireland. 

At Innishmacsaint, Cappoquin, Newtownbarry, Borris, and elsewhere, ladies in- 
terested in lacemaking supervise the work done by little groups of peasant women. 
There is a prosperous lace school on the Bath and Shirley estate at Carrickmacross ; 
but at none of these last-named places are there any drawing and pattern-making 
classes corresponding with those at the convents. 

Limerick lace-workers for recent years have become indebted to Mrs. R. Vere 
O’Brien for all she has done and is effecting towards the improvement of methods of 
work, quality of materials, character of patterns, and means of finding sales for the 
work. Fig. 2 displays a small portion of a deep flounce of Limerick lace made 
quite lately under Mrs. O’Brien’s directions for Messrs. Haywards, of Oxford Street, 
who derived the pattern from a flounce of French needlepoint lace made at Alengon 
for the Empress Josephine some eighty years ago. Limerick has now opened a 
training school for young lace-workers. This school is supported by public sub- 
scriptions started by Mr. Shaw, of Limerick, but has hardly been at work sufficiently 
long to prove its value in influencing the industry. A greater number of children 
apply for admission than can be accommodated. But with this encouraging sign, 
much depends upon competent personal supervision of the children, and steady and 
continued effort. The School of Art, under Mr. Brophy, at Limerick, has also 
bestirred itself, and a small class of designers of lace patterns has been formed there. 
Local prizes are offered to stimulate these designers, and some of their patterns have 
been made use of in the lace training school. 

Limerick and Carrickmacross embroideries on net are perhaps the more easily 
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produced of the different Irish laces. The portions of a flounce and an insertion and 
trimming for a dress, shown in Figs. 3 and 1, are from work done at the Bath and 
Shirley Schools, Carrickmacross, and are rather more elaborate in pattern and of better 
materials than usual. The designs were made by Miss Emily Anderson, of the Cork 
School of Art; so also was that for the ornament of Fig. 6, which gives a part of a 
curtain, worked in the same way as Carrickmacross lace, but with coarser net and 
heavier material for the cut linen and afpligué objects. This specimen was made at 
the lace school of the Convent of Mercy at Kinsale, on the south-west coast of 
county Cork. It is only within the last two or three years that this lace school has 
got to work. There is an admirable drawing and pattern-making class in connection 
with this convent school, and the children who are instructed here in the Limerick and 








FIG. 11.—LACE PATTERN DESIGNING, CONVENT OF POOR CLARES, KENMARE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
LADY COLOMB. 


other methods of embroidering on:net, do their work from patterns made by senior 
students in the drawing class. 

Thirty years ago this convent did much in the locality towards organizing the 
peasant and fish-womens’ cottage work, and for a time some success was secured for 
it. However a rage ensued for making crochet—a class of thread work more easily 
made, when the pattern is not exacting, than embroidery or net. ‘* Wanton-eyed” 
women standing at their doors, and chattering with any one who would stopand talk, 
greatly favoured crochetmaking, and it soon superseded the embroidery on net. Crochet 
was readily bought up, but it as quickly earned a bad name—not merely on account of 
its artistic deficiencies, but also because of its socially demoralizing effects. Godly 
people held the crochet-worker in horror, and so long as travelling agents bought the 
work freely, and enabled the demoralized crochet women to thrive, there was no doubt 
a justification for the outcry made against the vice which seemed to be inseparable 
from this form of industry. But the lesson has not perhaps been useless or too 
severe. 

Crochetmaking has managed to survive a desperate period of decline, and is now 
apparently in a healthier state than previously. Dealers are beginning to require more 
careful and more artistic work, and the consequence is that the crochet-worker cannot 
be the heedless gossip and mischief-maker she was if she is to succeed with her métier. 
There are many hundreds of crochet-workers about Cork, Waterford, and Clones. 
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Messrs. Haywards have within the last four years invented a sumptuous-looking 
crochet fabric of silk, which they call ‘‘ Royal Irish Guipure.” Their lead in this 
matter has told beneficially upon other dealers. Inthe Cork and New Ross districts the 
firm of Messrs. Dwyer and Co., of Cork, has of late years raised the quality of crochet. 
Between two and three years ago I am told that this firm found it difficult to give 
remunerative and regular employment to a total of sixty workers. Trade was bad, 
and there were on hand large stocks of old and poorly-patterned crochets. Now, 
however, the report from this firm is that the demand for well-patterned crochet is 
unprecedented, and instead of sixty workers, six hundred are busily kept at work. The 
Americans and French are the larger buyers of the southern Irish crochet. The collar 
in Fig. 4 is one of the newer patterns for small goods produced by the thousand. The 
pattern is merely a repetition of two forms, each of which has to be carefully wrought 
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FIG. 12.—NEEDLEPOINT LACEMAKING, CONVENT OF POOR CLARES, KENMARE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
LADY COLOMB. 


and shaped in order to fit its duly assigned place. In the days of degenerate crochet 
(and this is not extinct in some districts) the worker made her forms or objects irregu- 
larly, and fitted them together irregularly. The ornamental qualities of the collar and 
the little bit of trimming, Fig. 5, may not perhaps be high in aim, still the crochet- 
maker employed upon such patterns is forced to pay somewhat close attention to her 
work, for carelessness would waste her labour. This disciplining of the crochet labour 
has been carried a good deal further in the production of elaborate and striking effects 
like those of the ‘*Royal Irish Guipure” above named, which involves a certain 
amount of point lace stitchery in constructing the groundwork between the different 
crochet-made objects. Endeavours, due I believe to Mr. Ben. Lindsey, of Dublin, are | 
being made to improve the artistic appearance of crochet from the Clones district, 
county Monaghan, where the influence of convent supervision and drawing classes 
does not obtain. 
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At this point I break off to refer to the results of a scheme initiated and carried out 
by means of private subscriptions. It was started in 1884 and has had an effect upon 
Irish lacemaking. Under this scheme money prizes were competed for by designers 
of ornament suitable to be wrought in lace. As many as possible of these designs 
were subsequently so wrought by order of the committee administering the scheme. 
Other new patterns were worked as commissions for her Majesty the Queen, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, the Countess of Aberdeen, Lady Dorothy Nevill, Mrs. 
Alfred Morrison, and others. Almost all of the specimens are such as would not have 
been produced in the ordinary course of trade. Their patterns were intricate, the 
materials the best obtainable, and the labour of as good a standard as was available. 
The object aimed at by the scheme was a production of Irish laces, the influence of 
which might affect, and elevate if possible, the style of the industry in its ordinary 
practice. The first public display of the specimens due to the scheme took place at 
the Irish Exhibition held in London in 1888; the second at the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 





Fic. I3.—PILLOW LACEMAKING AT THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL CONDUCTED BY THE CONVENT OF MERCY, 
GOLDEN BRIDGE, DUBLIN. 


tion of 1889; on which occasion the Society of Arts awarded special prizes for many of the 
specimens then shown. The scheme touched all branches of the Irish lace industry. 
Delicate needlepoint laces involving quite new effects were made by the Presentation 
Convent at Youghal, and by the Convent of Poor Clares at Kenmare, from designs by 
nuns, by Miss Julyan of the Dublin School of Art, and Mr. Hayes formerly of the 
Limerick School of Art. Some handsome, heavy, raised needlepoint laces were made 
by workers under the direction of Miss MacLean at Innishmacsaint, Lough Erne, and 
by others directed by the Carmelite Convent at New Ross, Co. Wexford (see Figs. 7 
and 8), the patterns for these being designed by Mr. Scott and Miss Perry of the Cork 
School of Art, Mr. Murphy of the Waterford School of Art, and some of the nuns at 
New Ross. Specimens of Limerick and Carrickmacross laces were worked at Mrs. Vere 
O’Brien’s school of workers, at the Convent of Mercy, Kinsale, and at the Bath and 
Shirley Schools, Carrickmacross, and for these Miss Anderson, of Cork, Miss Brophy, 
Miss Inman, and others supplied designs. Miss Keane, of Cappoquin, caused some of 
her workers to produce dainty specimens in the style of such early Italian needlepoint 
laces as were made from patterns by Cesare Vecellio and F. Vinciolo, of which 
3B2 
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Fig. g may be taken as an example. And some novel crochet-works were produced 
by workers in the south and south-western districts of Ireland from designs by Mr. 
Michael Holland, of Messrs. Dwyers, and by Mr. Murphy. The activity thus 
engendered is to be fostered for further development under the auspices of the Royal 
Dublin Society, who, besides prizes given in 1888 and 1889, have announced their 
intention of giving prizes annually, for new and good lace and embroidery done in 
Ireland, as well as for drawings of patterns for such work. 

Incidental mention only has been hitherto made of the Irish needlepoint laces. 
These however are or should be evidences of the highest lacemaking talent in Ireland. 
The designing of patterns is, I think, more special in character for this than for any 
other branch. But to expound on this matter it would be necessary to go a good deal 
beyond present limits. Thelarger quantity of Irish needlepoint lace is filmy and flat as 
compared with the substantial raised or relief lace of which as a class the Gros Point de 
Venise is the heaviest and boldest in character. This flat point lace is made principally 





FIG. 14.—LIMERICK LACEMAKING (TAMBOUR EMBROIDERY ON NET), INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, CONVENT OF 
MERCY, GOLDEN BRIDGE, DUBLIN. 


at two centres—Youghal, in County Cork, and Kenmare, County Kerry. Youghal, 
under the direction of the Presentation Convent there, has produced for a good many 
years some remarkable lace of this sort. But until the attention of the convent 
was directed to making a special study of the patterns used by the lacemakers, the 
ornament of the laces remained poor in style. It is now improving, and such a 
specimen as that figured in illustration No. 10 shows marked progress. The critic 
conversant with canons of ornamental composition will no doubt detect passages 
in this specimen capable of correction and revision with advantage in procuring 
better effect from the abundance of ornamental forms and delicate workmanship 
displayed here. The design is by Sister M. Regis of the Presentation Convent. The 
width of the flounce itself is close upon fifteen inches. 

Kenmare could not supply any suitable specimen of its lace for illustration, the fact 
being that the local stock is sold out and lace now in process of making there is being 
made to order from comparatively unimportant patterns. Kenmare was the first of the 
lacemaking convents to establish an art class, and during the past five years has not 
only manifested much energy but has also produced one or two quite remarkable bits of 
lace—so remarkable indeed that they would, I think, hold their own against similar pieces 
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of either Alencon or Brussels lace. One may not however speak in the same terms 
of all the usual Kenmare laces. In some respects they are superior in ornamental 
design to ordinary Youghal laces, on the other hand these latter are rather daintier in 
workmanship and lightness of texture. 

On the north shore of the Kenmare Bay, in the midst of the mountainous district 
which has been invested with thrilling romance concerning two chiefs of Dunboy, 
is Sir John Colomb’s residence and demesne. And when I had the pleasure of visiting 
him last October, Lady Colomb most kindly consented to seek the permission of the 
abbess of the convent at Kenmare in order to make photographs which might illustrate 
the operations of the lace school. The reverend abbess, to whose energy and devo- 
tion the lacemakers of the district are deeply indebted, readily gave the required leave ; 
and the result is that in Fig. 11 we are brought as it were into the inner life of the 
convent, and can see nuns at work composing and drawing out patterns for the lace- 
makers. The lace-working room is a more public department of the convent. Tourists 
on their journey from Killarney to Glengarriffe, or vice versd, are admitted to this room. 
As a rule there are some fifty or sixty women and girls at work in it. A group of them 
is shown in Fig. 12. All are making needlepoint lace under the immediate supervision 
of the nuns in charge of this department. This class of lace isa fabric slowly wrought 
over the face of a piece of stout linen or parchment on to which an outline of the 
pattern has been carefully transferred. It is a species of needle embroidery done, as 
the French say, @ /a main, and not like the Limerick lace, in aframe. This last-named lace 
orembroidery on net is much more readily produced than the needlepoint lace; but 
the apparatus for doing it is more imposing, as may be judged from Fig. 14, which 
represents the teacher of lacemaking and two of her pupils at work at the industrial 
school of the Convent of Mercy, Golden Bridge, Dublin. Instruction in another branch 
of the industry is also given at this school. Fig. 13 shows a group of industrial 
school children engaged in making little pillow lace edgings and insertions generally 
known as /orchon, of which great quantities are more skilfully made in the Auvergne and 
other parts of France and in Belgium, by women and girls who are born lacemakers, 
and are the descendants of generations of lacemakers. 

Very little pillow lace is produced in Ireland. There are one or two forchon-making 
centres in Galway and the West. Some of the industrial school children under the 
Convent of Mercy at Parsonstown learn to do a sort of Honiton and Brussels appliqué 
lace, but the annual output is small. Attempts have been made by the managers of the 
Donegal Industrial Fund to introduce amongst Donegal peasants pillow lacemaking, 
especially with coloured threads, after the style of certain Bohemian and Russian laces. 
Encouraging reports have been made of these attempts and of the trade in their results. 

For the last six years I have had to pay occasional visits to lacemaking centres, 
chiefly in the south and south-west of Ireland, in order to discuss with the local 
supervisors of the industry, the application of ornamental design to lacemaking 
and to give lectures on the subject. An official inspector! has also been ap- 
pointed to visit such places with the view of giving information as to latest 
fashions in usage of lace, good threads, &c. These arrangements being of an 
official nature have come under public notice as well as that of Parliament. Last 
year Mr. Conway, member for North Leitrim, speaking on the subject in the House of 
Commons, referred in kind terms to my work, but expressed his regret that in a lecture 
on Irish lacemaking which I had recently given before the Society of Arts, I had rather 
discouraged the work. I am sorry if such an interpretation may be placed upon any of 
my remarks. My aim has always been to deal impartially with facts, and to discourage 
misapprehension. No one can pretend that Irish lacemaking is on an equal focting 
with its sister industry in France and Belgium. At the same time the conditions of 
Irish lacemaking contain promises which to a limited extent have proved capable of 
fulfilment. On the other hand the general state of the conditions is admittedly weak, 
otherwise special treatment by means of Government resources would scarcely have 
been asked for. Now in speaking of the efforts which have grown out of this special 
treatment, it would be misleading to attempt to encourage them in their incipiency by 
mere applause. Empty praise or ‘‘ blarney,” if one may say so, is at once seen through 
by those with whom I have been brought into contact in Ireland. And their quick 
perception and reasonableness require that their work should be candidly criticized. 
As far as I have been able to give such criticisms, I have done so. 

1 Mrs. Power Lalor. 
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The whole gist of what has been lately done (and that it has been acceptable is 
proved by the repeated demands for more of it) tends towards ascertaining by practical 
experiments the possibility of putting Irish lacemaking upon a healthy basis. From 
what I have seen I am inclined to believe in the possibility, but effectually to 
demonstrate it would entail uphill work for some time to come and would, I think, 
involve sacrifices and expense. Some branches—the crochet for instance—would 
possibly pay well. Pillow and needlepoint sections would probably prove more 
precarious in their returns and profits. The embroideries on net (Limerick and 
Carrickmacross) ought to be less doubtful. All branches, however, seem to me to 
require thorough supervision and administration. The operations of the industry are 
so small, comparatively, that an emulation of the example set in the seventeenth century 
by the Alanufacture Royale des Dentelles under Louis XIV. and Colbert, might be useful 
in bringing about unification of Irish lace interests and in providing efficient commercial 
regulation of them. One hears of varying prices having so disgusted merchants that 
they have declined to buy and sell Irish lace. Instances occur of trade having so 
insufficient a hold on the labour that the workers accept orders directly from private 
individuals and sell at prices below those of the market. These are elements which 
creep into minor cottage industries and are disastrous to them. This might, I venture 
to think, be considerably diminished if a single company, able to be enterprising, were 
to exploit Irish lacemaking. But then such a company would have to employ a staff 
of designers, of head-workers to make standard specimens, of efficient supervisors at 
local centres, and would have to produce splendid pieces of work for exhibition and 
advertisement. It would have to bein touch with the different markets for Irish laces, 
and possess adequate resources to develop (if that be possible) new markets else- 
where. It would not probably rely much upon demand from England or Ireland, 
neither being lace-wearing or lace-fancying countries to the same extent as are France, 
America, Germany, and Russia. Its head depot might perhaps be in London, 
Dublin, or Belfast, but Paris would doubtless be preferable. This scheme for a 
company is perhaps a chateau d’Espagne, but upon it or something like it depends, I 
believe, the regeneration of lacemaking in Ireland. 




















THE POETRY OF SULLY-PRUDHOMME. 
WITH TRANSLATIONS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
By E. anp R. E. PROTHERO. 


Since the tide of Romanticism ceased to flow, no single current has swept 
French poetry towards any definite goal. The ebb has not yet commenced, though 
Sully-Prudhomme, in his later verse, represents a tendency towards a classical 
reaction. No master strikes the strings of the human heart with the strong, firm 
hand of Victor Hugo; the lyrical impulse dwindles ; form is preferred to substance, 
and workmanship valued above material. As plays and novels tend to become 
monographs on single phases of existence, so poetry, like them, aims at absolute 
completeness within a narrow compass; like them, again, it grows experimental 
and even pathological. Probably the change represents the attempt—conscious 
or unconscious—to give expression to a new age of which Science is the presiding 
genius, and to follow literary methods which may be called scientific. Poets 
display little idealism, little imaginative ardour, little grandeur of conception, little 
creative energy, little power of sustained continuous effort. Lyric singers give 
place to poetic artists who worship the skill of the engraver of gems and cameos, 
esteem perfection of detail above dimension of design, study effects and surprises, 
linger lovingly over one beautiful rhythm or one suggestive thought, and carve their 
cherry-stones into miniature masterpieces of artistic workmanship. The Romantic 
School has given way before the Parnassians. 


But the cult of art is not in itself an inspiration. Art may conceal sterility; it 
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cannot revive the verdure of exhausted soils. To restore fertility some other spring of 
emotion, is required. The work of the Parnassians is valuable. On the creative side it 
is incomplete. Their efforts are tentative, disciplinary, preparatory ; they are trials of 
strength, exercises in the conquest of difficulties, gymnastic training for future 
contests. Their result is to perfect the implement with which creative energy may 
one day build, to add new keys to the instrument from which the wind will awaken 
£olian harmonies. But from what quarter will the divine affatus arise ? Will science 
create the new estvo? There is much both to discourage and to encourage the hope 
that the contact with science will indirectly, though not directly, impart fresh vigour to 
poetry. On the one hand, it is idle to expect a nineteenth-century Lucretius. With 
her exactness, her precise formulas, her inflexible laws, her rigorous processes, science 
has passed beyond the domain of poetic statement. On the other hand, the enthusiasm 
of scientific progress, the fascinating idealism which treats each new discovery as a 
step in advance towards a hidden goal, the widening horizon of mental vision which 
each conquered peak extends, the sense of solidarity that is encouraged between all 
created beings, the unity that is revealed in the presence of apparent diversities, the 
mental stir and agitation which are fostered by the ‘conflict between new and old ideas, 
may well feed that furnace of thought which heats the soul and fires the imagination of 
the poet. 

To be the Homer of a scientific age, to be the Lucretius of the nineteenth century 
was the aspiration of André Chenier, and one of the dreams of Goethe. And it is to 
science that Sully-Prudhomme in his later poetry looks for the inspiration which con- 
temporary life has ceased to supply. Art is with hima means and not an end. 
Beauty is not his only cult. And it is in this direction that he breaks away from the 
Parnassian group. But the reaction is controlled and limited by the realism which 
distinguishes his school. 

As a young man, Prudhomme studied mechanics. A severe attack of ophthalmia 
compelled him to abandon the engineering profession, and, after a brief courtship of 
the law, he chose literature as the pursuit of his life. An ardent student of philosophy, 
a disciple and a translator of Lucretius, an anxious enquirer into the destiny of man, 
he never seems to forget the workshops of Creusot. Life tortures him with its most 
cruel questions ; he cannot thrust them aside or close his ears to their appeal ; but 
science keeps green his faith in human progress. Even here his poetry is the poetry 
of doubt, and fails to create enthusiasm, because it contains no creed. He has 
wandered far from the ancient land-marks ; he has passed from gloomy pessimism 
to acquiescence in human ignorance, and finally to the perception of the truth that the 
questions he had asked of the intellect could only be solved by the heart. A subtle 
and anxious thinker upon the unknown and the infinite, his tone of thought is always 
autumnal, never vernal. No French poet has expressed more sadly or more simply 
the melancholy and dissatisfaction to which thoughtful minds are ever subject. A man 
of strong affections, he seems, so far as his poetry is concerned, to have had no 
youth ; his love verses are full of sighs; deep springs of wistful regret rise to the 
surface, welling up through the mournful lines of which memories rather than hopes 
form the staple material. Quiet in manner, reserved, fastidious, shrinking from 
turbulence and clamour, delicate and even dainty in his refinement, he is a French 
Matthew Arnold. 

His early poetry delineates, with all the refined and cultivated grace of the artistic 
school, fugitive lights and shades of evanescent feeling. But, almost from the first, 
his work betrays a preoccupation with larger subjects, an ambition to seek the poetic 
impulse at higher levels of thought than those which his contemporaries frequented. 
Art is not his exclusive idol; yet he is a true Parnassian in his precision of language, 
his apprehension of the triple strength which thought derives from form, his scientific and 
philosophical realism. Every poem receives his last and fondest care. He has the 
accusing conscience of the genuine artist who spares no pains and neglects no resources 
of skill to express his conceptions with ideal perfection. At the same time, the direction 
in which he looks for the poetic impulse influences the form of his expression. This 
scorn of literary conventionalities as well as his scientific tastes incline him to a verbal 
realism which shrinks from the employment of no word however prosaic, no phrase 
however severely technical. As science and philosophy gain a stronger hold upon his 
mind, his verse becomes so closely charged with thought that it grows laborious, 
elliptical, and obscure. His dissatisfaction with ordinary themes drives him to desert 
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for more rugged heights a field, of which his delicacy of thought, feeling, and taste, 
made him a master. As poetry, his verse suffers from the change. On the other 
hand, it is the exploration of new worlds to discover fresh inspirations, the passion to 
find worthy employment for the instrument which the Parnassians had perfected, the 
courageous endeavour to keep poetry in sympathy with the highest thought and 
deepest impulse of the century, that give to Prudhomme’s poetry its distinctive 
character. Unlike Whitman, whose ‘barbaric yawp” spurns the artistic progress 
of the ages, the French poet relies upon the accumulated resources of inherited and 
expanded art to give expression to ideas, which at present are banished from the 
domain of poetry and yet absorb the best minds of the day. He believes that poetry 
cannot stand aloof from science, and philosophy, and the revolutions which they effect, 
without the loss of its robustness and its manhood. It is his ambition to be the 
Schopenhauer or the Darwin of poetry. And he treats philosophy not with the lofty 
vagueness of a Lamartine or a Victor Hugo, but in the true spirit of a scientific age, with 
the exactitude and precision &c of the ole Polytechnique. Those who condemn his pre- 
occupations with scientific and philosophical subjects as themes unfitted for poetic treat- 
ment may defend their position by instancing Prudhomme’s work ; but they must also 
in fairness remember that nothing has ever succeeded which has not previously failed. 

Prudhomme, then, has two different styles, which are distinct yet perpetually touch 
each other. The one is the style of his youth—the style of Stances et Poemes, Les 
Epreuves, Les Solitudes, Les Vaines Tendresses [1865-78]; the other is the style of his 
maturity—the style of Les Destins, Lucrice, La Justice, and Le Bonheur [1878-1888].' 
Of the earlier style a few specimens are here offered. Some apology is needed for the 
attempted versions. Modern poetry contains so little which might not be expressed 
in prose, that form assumes an importance which it once did not possess. Many who 
recognise that this is so and that grace of form is untranslatable, or who remember 
that the Parnassians have made the mastery of literary expression their goal, and that, 
of all languages, French loses most by the loss of its distinctive charm—may consider 
it less treachery to render Prudhomme’s verse into prose, or may ask, Why translate it 
at all? Is not the attempt to render French into English an impertinence when all 
the world reads French? Such criticisms must be present to the minds of all 
translators who recognise the insurmountable difficulties of their task and the short- 
comings of their performances. But thousands of persons, who read French novels 
with ease, derive no enjoyment from French poetry. It is for them that these imperfect 
renderings are intended. 

In his youthful verse Prudhomme shows the keen insight into the depths of human 
consciousness which compensates for much that is repulsive in the pathological school 
of poetry. The most fragile fibres, fibres which are buried in such dim recesses of the 
heart that their existence is often ignored, are those which preserve with most pious 
care our tenderest associations, our deepest sensations, our most lasting recollections. 
Few poets have been able to touch these slender chords without breaking them : but 
Prudhomme’s hand touches the strings, and, as it were, caresses them into music. 
In ordinary life some incident, so slight that to all the world beside it passes unnoticed, 
stirs the slumbering fibres into activity. They give back their treasures to us, when 
the time comes, or when some look, some note in the voice, some scent, some sight, 
awakens a rush of memories. Prudhomme hopes that his verse may exercise a 
similar spell upon the hearts of Unknown Friends.* 











































“ One line may, like a friend who knows us well, 
Re-ope the wound whose smart is not forgot ; 
The word, that doth another's sufferings tell, 
May drop, like tears, on our own anguish’d spot, 
Where hearts misjudged await its soothing spell. 


““ My verse, perchance, may reach you and restore, 
With lightning flash, the sleeping grief of old, 
Or by that one true word—long waited for 
The sudden name of all you feel unfold, 
Nor tell the eyes from whom I learnt my lore.” 





1 The edition from which the following translations are made is the beautifully printed Edition Elsévirienne 
of Alphonse Lemerre. 
2 Les Vaines Tendresses. Aux Amis Inconnus. Stanzas § and 6, pp. 4, 5. 
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The hope is not misplaced. It is founded upon wide sympathy and the universal 
elements of human nature. The ‘‘old sad music of humanity ” remains ever the 
same, and the delicate graceful lines in which Prudhomme, with quiet reserve, utters 
his melancholy thoughts awaken associations, and give words to feelings, which, with 
most men, are inarticulate. His own life is in his verse, and it is the knowledge that 
other lives besides his own are there expressed which enables him to touch the hidden 


chords of the heart with unerring hand. He expresses this sympathy in the lines 
To the Reader. 


“These flowers I gathered by the highway side, 
Where good and evil fate has cast my days ; 
I dare not give them loosely tied, 
I'll twine them in a wreath—to win more praise. 


“ Still fresh, the Rose is weeping tear on tear ; 
The Pansy lifts her eye of purple hue ; 
Then the calm Lilies, dreamers of the mere, 
And budding Corn ;—and there my life lies too. 


* And thine too, Reader,—is’t not even so? 
One fate is always ours in joy or woe,— 
To weep Love’s tears, and think, but never know, 


“ How we have lost in dreaming Spring’s best day. 
Then comes the hour when we would rise from play, 
And plant some seed before we pass away.” 


The power to awaken memories and associations is delicately rendered in Zhe 
Missal,? where the train of feeling is stirred by the sight of a leaf crushed in an ancient 
volume. When a withered leaf flutters from between the pages, who has not felt the 
longing to know the story of the two lives it once has linked together? But every 
lover of French poetry will miss from the English version of Prudhomme’s poems 
that richness of sensuous impression which the French language gains by the use of 
masculine and feminine genders.* 


‘* A Missal of the first King Francis’ reign, 
Rusted by years, with many a yellow stain, 
And blazons worn, by pious fingers prest,— 
Within whose leaves, enshrined in silver rare 
By some old goldsmith’s art in glory drest, 
Speaking his boldness and his loving care, 

This faded flower found rest. 


a 


How very old it is! you plainly mark 
Upon the page its sap in tracery dark. 
‘Perhaps three hundred years?’ What need be said? 
It has but lost one shade of crimson dye; 
Before its death, it might have seen ¢hat flown ; 
Needs nought save wing of wand’ring butterfly 

To touch the bloom,—'tis gone. 


It has not lost one fibre from its heart, 
Nor seen one jewel from its crown depart ; 
The page still wrinkles where the dew once dried, 
When that last morn was sad with other weeping ; 
Death would not kill,—only to kiss it tried, 
In loving guise above its brightness creeping, 

Nor blighted as it died. 


1 Les Epreuves. Au Lecteur, p. 190. 
* Les Solitudes. Le Missal, p. 194. 
® As an illustration of the meaning, compare stanza 2 of the original poem with the English version :— 
**On voit qu’elle est trés vieille au vélin traversé 

Par sa profonde empreinte ou la séve a perce ; 

Il se pourrait qu’elle éut trois cents ans ; mais n’importe, 

Elle n’a rien perdu qu'un peu de vermillon, 

Tard qu'elle éut vu tomber méme avant d’étre morte, 

Qui ne brille qu’un jour, et que le papillon, 

En passant, d’un coup d’aile emporte.” 
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“ A sweet, but mournful, scent is o’er me stealing, 
As when with Memory wakes long-buried feeling ; 
That scent from the closed casket slow ascending 
Tells of long years o’er that strange herbal sped. 
Our bygone things have still some perfume blending, 
And our lost loves are paths, where Roses’ bloom, 
Sweet e’en in death, is shed. 


“ At eve, when faint and sombre grows the air, 
Perchance a lambent heart may flicker there, 
Seeking an entrance to the book to find, 

And, when the Angelus strikes on the sky, 
Praying some hand may that one page unbind, 
Where all his love and homage lie,— 

The flower that told his mind. 


“ Take comfort, knight, who rode to Pavia’s plain 
But ne’er returned to woo your love again; 
Or you, young page, whose heart rose up on high 
To Mary and thy dame in mingled prayer! 
This flower which died beneath some unknown eye 
Three hundred years ago,—you placed it there, 
And there it still shall lie.” 


As our years take flight, we live, in our solitary hours, more and more in the past, 
and it is to memories of childhood that our thoughts return as we pass away. In 
The Death Agony Sully-Prudhomme has touchingly illustrated the tenacity with which 
the mind clings to the simplest and earliest associations that are treasured in remote 
recesses of the heart beneath the surface of its frivolities, ambitions, and dissipations. 


“ Ye, who are watching when my end draws near, 
Speak not, I pray! 
’Twill help me most some music faint to hear, 
And pass away. 


‘* For song can loosen, link by link, each care 
From Life’s hard chain. 
So gently rock my griefs; but, oh! beware! 
To speak were pain. 


“T’m weary of all words; their wisest speech 
Can nought reveal ; 
Give me the spirit-sounds minds cannot reach, 
But hearts can feel. 


“ Some melody which all my soul shall steep, 
As tranced I lie, 
Passing from visions wild to dreamy sleep, 
—From sleep to die. 


“Ye, who are watching when my end draws near, 
Speak not, I pray! 
Some sounds of music murmuring in my ear 
Will smoothe my way. 


“ My nurse, poor shepherdess! I’d bid you seek ; 
Tell her my whim ; 
I want her near me, when I'm faint and weak 
On the grave’s brim. 


“T want to hear her sing, ere I depart, 
Just once again, 
In simple monotone to touch the heart 
That old world strain. 


“You'll find her still; the rustic hovel gives 
Calm hopes and fears: 
But in this world of mine one rarely lives 
Thrice twenty years. 


1 Les Solitudes. L’Agonie, p. 190. 
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“Be sure you leave us with our hearts alone, 
Only us two! 
She'll sing to me in her old trembling tone 
Stroking my brow. 


“ She only to the end will love through all 
My good and ill; 
So will the air of those old songs recall 
My first years still. 


“ And, dreaming thus, I shall not feel at last 
My heart-strings torn, 
But, all unknowing, the great barriers past, 
Die,—as we're born. 


‘* Ye, who are watching when my end draws near, 
Speak not, I pray! 
’Twill help me most some music faint to hear, 
And pass away.” 


Prudhomme lives, as has been said, on memories and regrets. He expresses their 
feelings with infinite variety and with a delicacy of thought which, in the original 
poems, attains perfection, but loses much of its charm in translation. LZnfantillage! 
is an inimitable specimen of his simple pathos and dainty grace. 


“My lady! you were little then: 
Twelve years were mine; 
Soon forgotten were your lovers, 
All left to pine. 


“ When we played among the others, 
You still I sought ; 
When small hands were intertwining 
’Twas yours I caught. 


‘“‘ As in gold and purple glory, 
Poised o’er the rose, 

Tells the butterfly his story, 
All his heart glows ; 


‘* Leaf by leaf, still nearer drawing, 
Is yet too shy 
All the honey-dew to gather 
She holds so nigh. 


“So my heart was yearning wildly 
Your lips to press ; 
’Twas your slender fingers only 
I dared caress. 


‘“ Through me thrilled a sudden rapture, 
Then as keen woe; 
What gave joy and pain such meeting ? 
Love—long ago. 


‘“* Twelve years only—and a lover! 
*Tis not common. 
You too, Lady, were you feeling 
Like a woman? 


“ Did there come some thought bewildering 
As, half afraid, 
With your frock and with your Dolly 
You stood and played? 


“If J praised,—too soon a poet— 
Your tiny feet, 
Too soon fair, you leant and touched me 
With magic sweet. 


1 Les Vaines Tendresses, p. 19. 
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“JZ at least have ne'er forgotten 
That even-tide, 
When we set up house together,— 
Bridegroom and bride. 


“ Gems you dreamed of, 7 dreaméd over 
My vow to you! 
Both were older than our years were, 
Both different too! 


“ We played at the dance and dinner,— 
You wished it so,— 
Said that proper weddings must have 
Some pomp and show. 


“ You enjoyed it as a pastime, 
J thought it true, 
Told my love aloud, and whispered 
‘ Dearest’ to you. 


“On your cheek I ventured, dreaming, 
One kiss to leave. 
Play for me has all been over 
Since that spring eve.” 


In a different manner, the poem called Péérinages! is equally full of the same 
melancholy pathos, born of memories of the past. 


“ Still remembering, wandering on, 
Vanished days of love I crave, 
Sweetest dreams my heart has known,— 
I can only find your grave. 


“ Though each year we fade and falter, 
Our young loves no ageing know, 
As that child’s face cannot alter 
Which we wept o’er long ago. 


“ Let us lift the lids close-pressing 
On our dear ones’ languid eyes. 
Ah! their glance has no caressing ; 
Stern they lie in stony guise. 


“ They attract me, yet repel ; 
Through these years of parting sore 
Faith to them I’ve guarded well ; 
Ah! they know me now no more. 


“I’m changed in brow, I’m changed in heart ; 
And they dread the farewell sneer, 
Wherewith the agéd bid depart 
Their youthful visions, once so dear. 


“TI stand, with love and pity rife, 
Yet dare not bend me o’er their tomb ; 
My kiss might warm them back to life, 
And theirs has been so full of gloom.” 


Even when Prudhomme’s note is less deeply tinged with melancholy, his tone is 
rarely exuberant or enthusiastic. The two following poems—Au bord de eau* and Ce 
gui dure*—are unusually passionate in their abandonment ; yet even here the warmth 
is subdued, and the latter, at least, is sombre in its colouring. 


“To sit and watch the wavelets as they flow, 
Two,—side by side; 
To see the gliding clouds that come and go, 
And mark them glide ; 


' Les Vaines Tendresses, p. 66. 2 Jbid., p. 11. 3 Tbid., p. 36. 
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“If from low roofs the smoke is wreathing pale, 
To watch it wreathe ; 
If flowers around breathe perfume on the gale, 
To feel them breathe ; 


“If the bee sips the honeyed fruit that glistens, 
t To sip the dew; 
If the bird warbles while the forest listens, 
To listen too; 


“ Beneath the willow where the brook is singing 
To hear its song, 
Nor feel, while round us that sweet dream is clinging, 
The hours too long ; 


“To know one only deep o’er-mastering passion,— 
The love we share; 
To let the world go worrying in its fashion 
Without one care; 


“ We only, while ‘around all weary grow, 
Unwearied stand, 
And, midst the fickle changes others know, 
Love—hand in hand.” 


Ce gui dure is more mournful, though Love is still the conqueror : 


“ How cold and wan the Present lowers 
O my true Love! around us twain; 
How little of the Past is ours! 
How changed the friends who yet remain. 


“We cannot without envying view 
The eyes with twenty summers gay, 
For eyes,’neath which our childhood grew, 
Have long since passed from earth away. 


“ Each hour still steals our youth; alas! 
No hour will e’er the theft restore ; 
There’s but one thing that will not pass,— 
The heart I loved thee with of yore. 


“ That heart which plays in life its part, 
With love elate, with loss forlorn, 
Is still—through all—the child’s pure heart 
My mother gave when I was born. 


\ “ That heart, where nothing new can light, 
Where old thoughts draw their cherish’d breath, 
It loves thee, dear, with all the might 
That Life can wield in strife with Death. 


“If it of Death the conqueror be, 
If there’s in Man some nobler part 
That wins him Immortality, 
Then thou hast, Love! that deathless heart.” 


More commonly his mood is that of Prizve!, or the familiar but gracefully expressed 
idea of the lines that follow : 


“Tf you but knew the tears that fall 
For life unloved and fireside drear, 
Perhaps, before my lonely hall, 
You would pass near. 


“If you but knew your power to thrill 
My drooping soul by one pure glance, 
One look across my window-sill 
You’d cast perchance. 





1 Les Vaines Tendresses, p. 6. 
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“If you but knew what soothing balm 
One heart can on another pour, 
Would you not sit—a sister calm— 

Beside my door? 


“ And if you knew I loved you well, 
And loved you too with all my heart, 
You’d come to me, with me to dwell, 
And ne’er depart.” 


Or this poem, which in its opening reminds the reader of Jean Ingelow’s Divided. 


“ We wandered down, at dawn of day, 
A narrow path—heart close to heart; 
At noon, upon the world’s highway, 
I walk to right, you left—apart. 


“No more we have our Heaven together. 
How bright is yours! How black is mine! 
Your choice is still the sunniest weather, 
I keep the side where nought will shine. 


“ Where’er you walk, gleams round you play— 
The very sand has diamond beads ; 
No beams e’er light with gladdening ray 
The cold grey soil my footstep treads. 


“ Bird-songs and whispers full of sweets, 
Caressing, woo your eye and ear; 
Your hair the breeze, adoring, greets ; 
Your lip the bee, entranced, draws near. 


“ And I—I can but sing and sigh ; 
My heart’s deep wound is ill at ease ; 
From leaf-hid nests the fondling cry 
Disturbs me more than it can please. 


“ But, Love! a sky for ever bright 
May make too keen our mortal joy ; 
The air’s embrace has too much might ; 
The incense e’en of flowers may cloy. 


“ Then yearns the soul for that calm rest 
That closes round at closing day, 

With half-shut eye, on some true breast 
To watch Life’s fever ebb away. 


“ Will you not come and take your seat 
By that highway at evening fall? 
I'll wait you there. We two shall meet 
Where one deep shadow wraps it all.” 


These versions are taken from the field of simple melancholy feeling which is 
Prudhomme’s favourite ground. As a rule he is an intensely subjective poet. But he 
is too patriotic a Frenchman entirely to neglect external events. The Franco-Prussian 
war suggests the subject of a small section of his poetry called /mpressions de la Guerre. 
In the heat of the struggle, he could not have written Za Charpie.1 But the choice of 
the subject illustrates the general tone of his mind. With it the selections from his 
early poetry may appropriately close, though no just estimate can be formed of his 
true position, which does not take into consideration the philosophical poems on 
which his friends would doubtless base his claim to dispute with Francois Coppée the 
title of the first of living French poets. 


“ A sombre night, a starless sky! 
Jeanne sits, her heart with weeping sore, 
The cloth unwinding patiently 
For soldiers wounded in the war. 





1 Le Prisme, p. 27. 
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“ce 


Her lover to the war is gone; 
His kiss yet fresh—’twas but to-day ; 
Her brothers too! She sits alone; 
They marched with him this morn away. 


‘ Now booms more closely on her ears 


The cannon’s summons, stern and loud, 
‘Surrender! Famine!’ Then she hears 
Her City’s ‘ No’ in answer proud. 


“Her holy task at last is o’er; 


Has it not brought her spirit rest? 
When, suddenly, her humble door 
By timid hand is softly pressed. 


“A stranger girl is standing there 


Within the door, her eyes as blue 
As Heav’n, her features pale, her hair 
Of gold, her dress of sombre hue. 


‘And these her words, ‘Jeanne, have no fear 


‘The red cross on my arm I show; 
‘ My name and all that brings me here— 
‘Oh! let me in! You soon shall know. 


‘* At home they call me Margaret ; 


‘T’ve wandered from the banks of Rhine 
‘For him on whom my heart is set ; 
‘Oh! let me in! Your grief is mine; 


‘* By the same fears our hearts are torn; 


‘Oh! by our youth, our love, our pain, 
‘We're sisters now! leave hate and scorn 
‘For deadly fight on yonder plain. 


‘* Together we'll our charpie weave, 


‘For blood knows nought of colours two, 
‘Those grow alike who love and grieve, 
‘We'll weep together, I and you!’ 


‘ She, ere the words had left her lips, 


The charpie threads asunder tore, 
Working with trembling finger-tips, 
For soldiers wounded in the war.” 











TO BLOSSOMS 


FAIR PLEDGES OF A FRVITFVL TREE, 
WHY DO YE FALL SO FAST 2 
YOVR DATE IS NOT SO PAST, 

BVT YOV MAY STAY YET HERE AWHILE 
TO BLWSH AND GENTLY SMILE, 
AND GO AT LAST 


WHAT, WERE YE BORN TO BE. 

AN HOVR OR HALF’S DELIGHT 
AND SO TO BID GOOD NIGHT 2 
‘TWAS PITY NATVRE BROVGHT YE FORTH 
MERELY TO SHOW YOVR WORTH 

AND LOSE YOV QVITE. 


BVT YOV ARE LOVELY LEAVES, WHERE WE | 
MAY READ HOW SOON THINGS HAVE | 
THEIR END, THOVGH NE’ER SO BRAVE 

AND AFTER THEY HAVE. SHOWN THEIR PRIDE} 
LIKE YOV, AWHILE, THEY GUDE 


INTO THE GRAVE. 
R HERRICK 
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A CASTLE ON MOUNT ETNA. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 


With Sketches by the Author. 





HAD long wished to pay a visit to my friend H , at his father’s 
castle on Mount Etna. The account of his active and interesting 
life in that savage region, where industry and an ample revenue had 
been substituted for idleness and a poor income during the course of 
fifteen years, inspired me with a desire to see the historic demesne, 
carrying with it a ducal title which was presented by a grateful king 
to the first Lord Nelson. Circumstances enabled me to carry out 
+ my design last February, when our yacht was anchored at Catania. 

! left a fair imitation of summer behind me, on the seashore : a few hours brought 
me into a midwinter more severe than we often have to endure in our northern climate. 
And yet, though the wind was so bitter, and the snow was falling on the slopes of the 
mighty mountain, the purple irises were blooming in great tufts on the road-side, the 
heavy-scented narcissuses and violets in the castle garden. 

I left the train at the Piedimonte Station, where I found the open carriage, drawn 
by three horses abreast, which I had ordered to meet me. The vehicle looked as if it 
would fall to pieces at every jolt over the stony road, but it was really not uncomfortable, 
and, after sailing for some days, without other exercise than a quarter-deck walk, the 
shaking I received during the next five hours was, no doubt, salubrious. 

The road winds for three-quarters of an hour up a steep and stony hill between 
low walls, over which oranges and lemons, cactuses and olives peep down from low- 
terraced gardens. Then we reach the broad-flagged street of respectable antiquity 
called Piedimonte, where, I fancy, there can have been little change during the past 
one hundred and fifty years. There is a certain be-wigged and mildewed air about 
the last-century architecture 
of the church and house- 
fronts which does not inspire 
one with the veneration due 
to great antiquity ; but be- 
speaks an existence where 
there is little movement or 
enterprise. There is no stir 
in the long street: a few 
men, muffled up to the eyes 
in long cloaks flung across 
their shoulders, saunter 
along aimlessly, as it seems ; 

a few women, with distaffs 
in their hands, are sitting at = 
the open doors, and that 
is all. 

Another three-quarters of an hour, the orange-groves giving place to vineyards, 
brings us to Linguagrossa, a larger and more important town, though the streets are 
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narrower and more tortuous than at Piedimonte. Here there isa Campanile, in the last 
stage of picturesque decrepitude : and the air suddenly becomes much colder ; though 
we are still a long way off fromthe snow. The streets are comparatively crowded : 
painted caratelli, much as in Virgil’s day, laden with wine or grain, their sides made 
brightly horrible with gruesome scenes depicted with a vividness which, happily, a 
Sicilian sun has done something to mitigate; men on mules, with carbines slung 
across their backs—probably rusty fowling-pieces, guiltless of other murder than of a 
few small birds—but which have a 
couleur locale, as suggestive of pos- 
sible brigandage in the vicinity : a 
stunted population, ugly beyond 
redemption in its women ; squalid, 
but still with an air of doing 
something, instead of having fallen 
asleep, as at Piedimonte. 

A two hours drive higher and | 
higher up the mountain-side, with 
the jagged outline of a plum- 
coloured lofty range of hills to the 
right, brings us to the lava-bed 
deposited here in the eruption of 
1879. At this spot my friend’s 
carriage, with an armed campiere 
on the box, he and the coachman 
in all the bravery of blue and scarlet 
liveries, fashioned not unlike those of old Italian postilions, is awaiting me. The Sicilian 
horses are so overflowing with spirits that we are nearly upset at starting, and are 
carried off at a hand-gallop, up and down over the black, undulating road for another 
fourteen miles. We pass Randazzo, a curious and interesting town, the first and last 
aspects of which, as we approach, and as we look back to its machicolated walls and 
crumbling towers, are very striking. It gave a title, in ancient days, to the royal 
House of Naples; but its glories departed even before the Bourbons, I imagine. 
The walls that seem to bind together and hold it upright on the summit of the 

\\ ; . steep acclivity where it is set, are 
2 pierced by gateways, leading into 
narrow streets, paved with lava, 
which retain some pleasant features 
of sixteenth-century architecture. 
There is, moreover, a fine lava-built 
church, of the same period, and a 
smaller one with a charming Cam- 
panile. After this, follows a passage 
of great dreariness, partly across a 
range of what looks like rock, but 
which I subsequently learn is lava, 
where every inch of available 
ground is cultivated, and to good 
purpose. Here man and beast are 
z =r: ~— labouring, one would think, with 
THE SINETO. small result ; but it is not so. This 
is the beginning of the Maniace 
property, where the corn grows between six and seven feet high, and the vines are 
unrivalled throughout the island. To the left, under Etna, on the sky-line, lies what 
the campiere tells me is the town of Maletta, and over against it a strange mass of 
stone which looks like a fortress, called ‘‘ Rocca Calandra.” 

The road runs like a skewer (the conventional ‘‘ arrow” has a feather of lightness 
which would be inappropriate as a simile here) through the heart of the black volcanic 
land. Now and again, the lava crops up almost to the height of a wall, crowned with 
orange lichens ; and everywhere it underlies the thin veil of mould which is so strangely 
productive. A turnin the road, anda sharp winding descent reveals the long half-grey, 
half-white building in a hollow, surmounted by a bunch of poplars, like an aigrette, 
$¢s 
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which the campiere points out to me as the Castle of Maniace, and a few minutes later 
we drive up to the gateway of the inner courtyard. 

The name of Maniace is derived from the great general, George Maniace, who 
gained a mighty victory over the Saracens in 1032, near this spot, where the Sineto, 
or Fiume Saraceno, as it is still called, flows round a rock which also bears the name 
of the conquered nation. Part of one of the walls of the castle, still standing, is 
certainly ot this date, if not older. The present dwelling has grown up out of the 
remains, and on the foundations, of the Benedictine Monastery erected by Queen 
Margaret, widow of William the Bad, in 1173. But that a castle existed here prior to 
the monastery, is proved by a deed I inspected, in which the site is spoken of as the 
‘* Castello.” The monastery and church were partially destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1693; but the fine doorway, and pointed arches, and some of the monks’ cells 
were left standing. In this church service is still performed every Sunday; and 
under the high altar lies the body of the Blessed William, the most venerated of all 
the Abbots who reigned here, to view whose well-preserved remains great numbers of 
the poor credulous peasants assemble here on certain days. Of this worthy a miracle 
is told, grotesque enough to be worth recording. He went forth, it is said, to meet 
the Saracens, hoping to convert them from Paganism by his holy words. Finding 
this of no avail, tradition goes on to declare that he seized the leg of a donkey standing 
by, twisted it off, and, brandishing the primitive weapon, smote the enemy, and put 
them to flight. When he stuck it on again, he, by mistake, put it on the wrong way, 
which of course attested to the truth of the miracle, beyond the possibility of a doubt ! 
Pope Alexander VI.—that Borgia of infamous memory—was also Abbot of Maniace, 
early in life, and one of the vineyards still bears his name, ‘‘ Vigneto Borgia.” It is 
said that Queen Margaret’s jewels are buried within an arrow’s flight of Maniace, 
though in what stress of peril this was done, does not appear. 

The present building is devoid of architectural pretension ; but its position and 
aspect from the north-west side, where the multi-coloured walls run sheer down to the 
stony torrent of the Sineto, are impressive. Here is every variety of green, from the 

emerald of the moss which 
22 i fi enamels the stained lava 
‘ 7 a and conglomerate, to the 
- tender yellowof the sedges 
and the silvery grey of the 
alders. But there are not 
many trees near the castle 
—an old oak or two, the 
poplars aforesaid, a few 
olives, some _ truncated 
eucalyptuses, nearly killed 
by the severe frosts (while 
bamboos and oleanders 
are unhurt). These are 
the only indications of our 
being in the ‘‘ Regione 
THE CASTLE OF MANIACE. Selvosa” of Etna, if I 
except the pines planted 
by the present proprietor. A little distance off are cork woods and chestnuts of great 
age ; pistacchio nuts grow in abundance, and I noticed oaks which must be at least 
as old as the monastery. For the rest, until the eye reaches the snow topped hills 
around, there is little to be seen but vines. These, as I shall presently show, are 
the main prospective, as the abundant grain is the present, source of income on the 
Maniace property. 

Of the interior of the castle little need be said. There is a gallery, upwards of a 
hundred feet long, built over some of the monks’ cells, and corresponding, probably 
with a similar passage in the original building. In the muniment-room are many 
interesting records of the various hands through which the estates have passed, ending 
in its transfer (which carried the dukedom of Bronte with it) in 1799 to Lord Nelson, 
as a handsome recognition of the services he had rendered to Ferdinand 1V. The 
letter in which this royal gift was offered to the English hero is preserved at Maniace. 
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A second patent was made out, at Lord Nelson’s request, securing the property and 
title to his sister and her heirs, by one of whom it is now held. 

To live all the winter on a snowy mountain-side, four thousand feet above the sea- 
level, far from civilization, in the midst of a primitive people, clinging to the habits and 
superstitions of the past, would not be an alluring prospect to many young men; 
probably to no Italian. But in these ‘‘ ranching” days, Englishmen, at least, have 
learned the dignity and satisfaction of labour. And my friend’s life at Maniace is one 
of constant and strenuous exertion. Without it no man could succeed in the task he 
undertook when he entered on the management of a neglected property in an almost 
savage region, where he had to combat ignorance, sloth and mendacity. In the course 
of a few years he has increased the income more than 4o per cent. Such a result is 
not to be attained but by infinite patience—experiments which must sometimes fail, 
litigation, the slow conquest of prejudice, the slow process of opening the eyes of the 
blind to their own interests. That is the only chord that can be struck with any effect 
in the nature of this wild peasantry ; possibly after centuries of half-dormant intel- 
ligence in humanity generally. An old woman living at the castle, who could neither 
read nor write, was saving all her money to procure for her grandchildren those 
advantages of which she recognized the moneyed value, and deplored her own deficiency. 

The original mode of preparing the oil (the Sicilian is the most detestable that ever 
defiled the mouth of man) is giving way to a better one. The new method of pre- 
paring the wine, under French direction, will in process of time commend itself to the 
vine-growers when they 
come to find what a much 
higher price it will fetch 
in the market. I visited 
the vineyards, which are 
three hundred acres in ex- - 
tent, and where some one 
hundred and ten men, 
under a surveyor, were 
trenching the ground, in 
one long line. They were 
a poor-looking lot, but 
appeared to use their im- 
plements, which are more SICILIAN LABOURERS. 
like axes than spades, to 
good purpose. When they do not, at such times as English eyes are not upon 
them, the surveyor’s stick or whip plays pretty freely about their backs, I believe ; 
and without vigilance, they will not work at all. They come from their villages on 
Monday morning, and return on Saturday night. They are lodged, receive three 
meals, and about 8d. a day. The first two meals are given in the vineyard, each 
man having a sardine, a hunch of excellent bread, and a ‘‘ pull” at the wine-barrel. 
The third meal, before dismissal in the yard at night, consists of porridge, served 
in a trough, from which they scoop it out with their fingers, having discarded the 
spoons originally provided them. They raised a shout in unison as H—— and | 
approached, and twice again before we left the vineyard this barbarous greeting was 
offered to their young lord. 

The process of wine-making is simple enough. The floor upon which the grapes 
are emptied, through a large window, is of scrupulous cleanliness. Here a certain 
number of men, in slippers, especially kept for the purpose, are turned in to tread the 
grapes down—this primitive process being said to produce a better result than the 
compression of machinery. The juice, collected in a reservoir, is then poured into vats 
and left to ferment for two days, after which it is strained off. If the skins remain 
longer, the colouring process begins, and this is never permitted to the finest quality 
of wine. Though the grapes are all black, the liquid is a rich gold, and resembles 
Madeira in flavour more than anything else. When mellowed by age, this Bronte 
wine, which has not yet come into the market, will be highly esteemed by connoisseurs. 
There are secondary qualities, some of which are stained red by allowing the dark 
skins to soak in the juice ; but this wine is rough, and though sound and wholesome, 
is no better than many other Italian wines. The average number of /itres made 
annually now on the Bronte property is 150,000. 
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Under the shadow of the mighty mountain, all vegetation that can withstand the 
bitter winds and driving snow flourishes in so remarkable a manner that one is led to 
think that Nature, like a wise parent who does not ‘‘ spare the rod,” knows that the 

: severity of the casti- 

\ gation prepares and 
purifies the soil for 
the parching heats 
of summer that strike 
through it to the lava 
below. 

As spring ad- 
vances, flowers break 
up in abundance from 
the warm earth. Al- 
ready the almond 
blossoms are powder- 
ing the leafless trees, 

FEEDING FROM THE TROUGH. and the purple flags 
flaunting in the 
meadows. Already is the small walled-garden overlooking the torrent bed to the 
blue range of sharply-articulated hills a poem in itself, with narcissuses and violets— 
though it is still early in February. The granary tells its own tale of abundance in 
the past year, the crop of wheat appearing to be almost fabulous in proportion to the 
acreage. Man, indeed, seems the only product of the soil that is slow to mature, and 
bring forth his fruit in due season under these vicissitudes of climate. But there 
isimprovement, and cf vuole pasienza. Early and transmitted habits of untruthfulness 
are not easily erased. A people so familiar with lawlessness that hundreds of banditti 
have, until very lately, been harboured and protected amongst them, are not to 
be reformed ina day. It is true that the Italian Government is sensitive as to this 
word, and insists on it that the bandit is an extinct animal. But when you are seized, 
carried off into the mountains and a heavy ransom demanded for your recovery, or when, 
with a pistol at your head, you are laid flat upon the road and despoiled of all that is 
on you, we are not curious to inquire the distinction between a bandit and a robber. 

The campieri of Maniace have had more than one encounter with what I shall 
continue to call bandits, within the last few years. It is no more than five since that 
strange attack was attempted, the audacity of which was only exceeded by its 
stupidity. Garbled and exaggerated accounts of the affair have been so often repeated 
that I may as well give the facts. It was early in the afternoon, and my friend was in 
his ‘‘ office,” when some affrighted servants burst in, exclaiming that his father ‘il 
Duca” (who was staying at the castle) was being carried off by brigands. As a 
matter of fact, they were 
never near him, as the river 
divided them from him ; be Tei.” 
but armed men were there, “D7 
crouching behind the trees, “a 
and that they meditated '‘\~ : 
his capture is more than — 
probable. H—— seized 
his rifle (he is never with- 
out his revolver) and started 
at once with some of the 
campiert in pursuit of the 
scoundrels, who retired. 
One of them escaped, the 
rest were taken prisoners, 
tried and condemned to 
penal servitude for some MOUNT ETNA, 
years. Of these, one turned 
king’s evidence, when it transpired that the head of the band was an outlaw, well- 
known throughout Sicily. 

There has been another affray since then, in which a man was wounded ; but as 
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the maurauders have in no instance gained their end, there is ground for hoping that 
these raids will soon become a matter of history. 

The life of a dweller on Mount Etna is not all roses, it will be seen; neither is it 
all scorie and snow. There are pleasures of divers kinds for those of country tastes ; 
partridges and woodcocks for the sportsman ; wolves for the man who is ever keen to 
kill something ; studies for the geologist, the botanist, the student of human nature, 
in its primitive forms ; and there is, above all, that poetry and charm that belong to 
a simple existence of practical usefulness away from the tumultuous pleasures and the 
heated struggle of great cities. 


TO WORDSWORTH. 
By MARY LUCY BLACK. 


Wuat power is thine! that at thy word, a beck 
Flows at my feet, a daisy blooms, o’erhead 

A lark hangs singing, fair green fields outspread 
That each wild flower beloved by thee doth deck ; 
Or that I trace along its pebbly bed 

Thy river wild; or watch the cloudlets fleck 

Thy mountains with their shadows—comes the check, 
Magic with music ceased, and vision fled. 

Fled—but the heart is sweeter for the gift 

That, midst of all the smoke-grimed ugliness 

Of this dull northern town, avails to lift 

To where wild Nature revels; so I bless 

Thy Master, Wordsworth, who did compensate 

For lack of beauty, bidding thee create! 
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THE GLITTERING PLAIN; OR, THE LAND OF LIVING 
MEN. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, Avutnuor or ‘‘ THE EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE THREE WHO CAME TO THE HOUSE OF THE RAVEN. 





air is told that there was once a young man of free kindred, whose 
f name was Hallblithe : he was fair, strong, and not untried in battle : 
he was of the House of the Raven of old time. This man loved an 
exceeding fair damsel called the Hostage, who was of the House 
of the Rose, wherein it was right and due that the men of the Raven 
should wed. 

She loved him no less, and no man of the kindred gainsaid their 
love, and they were to be wedded on Midsummer Night. 

But one day of early spring, when the days were yet short and the nights long, 
Hallblithe sat before the porch of the House smoothing an ash stave for his spear, and 
he heard the sound of horse-hoofs drawing near, and he looked up and saw folk riding 
toward the House, and presently they rode through the garth gate; and there was no 
man but he about the House, so he rose up and went to meet them and he saw that 
they were but three in company: they had weapons with them, and their horses were 
of the best ; but they were no fellowship for a man to be afraid of; for two of them 
were old and feeble, and the third was dark and sad, and drooping of aspect : it seemed 
as if they had ridden far and fast, for their spurs were bloody and their horses all 
a-sweat. 

Hallblithe hailed them kindly and said: ‘‘ Ye are way-worn, and maybe ye have to 
ride further ; so light down and come into the House, and take bite and sup, and hay 
and corn also for your horses; and then if ye needs must ride on your way, depart 
when ye are rested; or else if ye may, then abide here night-long, and go your ways 
to-morrow, and meantime that which is ours shall be yours, and all shall be free 
to you.” 

Then spake the oldest of the elders in a high piping voice and said: ‘‘ Young man, 
we thank thee; but though the days of the springtide are waxing, the hours of our 
lives are waning; nor may we abide unless thou canst truly tell us that this is the 
Land of the Glittering Plain: and if that be so, then delay not, but lead us to thy 
lord, and perhaps he will make us content.” 

Spake he who was somewhat less stricken in years than the first: ‘‘ Thanks have 
thou! but we need something more than meat and drink, to wit the Land of Living 
Men. And Oh! but the time presses.” 

Spake the sad and sorry carle: ‘‘ We seek the Land where the days are many: so 
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many that he who hath forgotten how to laugh may learn the craft again and forget 
the days of Sorrow.” 

Then they all three cried aloud and said: ‘‘Is this the Land? Is this the Land?” 

But Hallblithe wondered, and he laughed and said: ‘*‘ Wayfarers, look under the 
sun down the plain which lieth betwixt the mountains and the sea, and ye shall behold 
the meadows all gleaming with the spring lilies ; yet do we not call this the Glittering 
Plain, but Cleveland by the Sea. Here men die when their hour comes, nor know 
I if the days of their life be long enough for the forgetting of sorrow ; for I am young 
and not yet a yokefellow of sorrow ; but this I know, that they are long enough for the 
doing of deeds that shall not die. And as for Lord, I know not this word, for here 
dwell we the sons of the Raven in good fellowship, with our wives that we have 
wedded, and our mothers that have borne us, and our sisters that serve us. Again I 
bid you light down off your horses, and eat and drink and be merry ; and depart when 
ye will to seek what land ye will.” 

They scarce looked on him, but cried out together mournfully: ‘‘ This is not the 
Land! This is not the Land!” 

No more than that they said, but turned about their horses and rode out through 
the garth gate, and went clattering up the road that led to the pass of the mountains. 
But Hallblithe hearkened wondering, till the sound of their horse-hoofs died away, and 
then turned back to his work: and it was then two hours after high-noon. 


CHAPTER II. 
EVIL TIDINGS COME TO HAND. 


Not long had he worked ere he heard the sound of horse-hoofs once more, and he 
looked not up, but said to himself, ‘‘ It is the lads bringing back the teams from the 
acres, and riding fast and driving hard for joy of heart and in wantonness of youth.” 

But the sound grew nearer and he looked up and saw over the turf wall of the garth 
the flutter of white raiment ; and he said: ‘‘ Nay, it is the maidens coming back from 
the sea-shore and the gathering of wrack.” 

So he set himself the harder to his work, and laughed, all alone as he was, and 
said: ‘‘ She is with them: now I will not look up again till they have ridden into the 
garth, and she has come from among them, and leapt off her horse, and cast her arms 
about my neck as her wont is ; and it will rejoice her then to mock me with hard words 
and kind voice and longing heart; and I shall long for her and kiss her, and sweet 
shall the coming days seem to us: and the daughters of our folk shall look on and be 
kind and blithe with us.” 

Therewith rode the maidens into the garth, but he heard no sound of laughter or 
merriment amongst them, which was contrary to their wont ; and his heart fell, and it 
was as if instead of the maidens’ laughter the voices of those wayfarers came back upon 
the wind crying out, ‘‘Is this the land? Is this the land?” 

Then he looked up hastily, and saw the maidens drawing near, ten of the House of 
the Raven and three of the House of the Rose; and he beheld them that their faces 
were pale and woe-begone, and their raiment rent, and there was no joy in them. 

Hallblithe stood aghast while one who had gotten off her horse (and she was the 
daughter of his own mother) ran past him into the hall, looking not at him, as if she 
durst not: and another rode off swiftly to the horse-stalls. But the others, leaving 
their horses, drew round about him, and for a while none durst utter a word; and he 
stood gazing at them with the spoke-shave in his hand, he also silent ; for he saw that the 
Hostage was not with them, and he knew that now he was the yokefellow of sorrow. 

At last he spoke gently and in a kind voice, and said: ‘‘ Tell me, sisters, what evil 
hath befallen us, even if it be the death of a dear friend and the thing that may not be 
amended.” 

Then spoke a fair woman of the Rose, whose name was Brightling, and said: 
‘* Hallblithe, it is not of death that we have to tell, but of sundering which may yet be 
amended. We were on the sand of the sea nigh the Ship-stead and the Rollers of the 
Raven, and we were gathering the wrack and playing together; and we saw a round 
ship nigh to shore lying with her sheet slack, and her sail beating the mast ; but we 
deemed it to be none other than some bark of the Fish-biters, and thought no harm 
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thereof, but went on running and playing amidst the little waves that fell on the sand, 
and the ripples that curled around our feet. At last there came a small boat from the 
side of the round ship, and rowed in toward shore, and still we feared not, though we 
drew a little aback from the surf and let fall our gown-hems. But the crew of that 
boat beached her close to where we stood, and came hastily wading the surf towards 
us; and we saw that they were twelve weaponed men, great and grim and all clad in 
black raiment. Then indeed were we afraid, and we turned about and fled up the 
beach ; but now was it too late, for the tide was at more than half ebb and long was 
the way over the sand to the place where we had left our horses tied among the 
tamarisk-bushes. Nevertheless we ran, and had gotten up to the pebble-beach before 
they ran in amongst us : and they caught us, and cast us down on to the hard stones. 

‘*Then they made us sit in a row on a ridge of the pebbles; and we were sore 
afraid, yet more for defilement at their hands than for death ; for they were evil-looking 
men exceeding foul of favour. 

‘*Then said one of them: ‘ Which of all you maidens is the Hostage of the House 
of the Rose?’ 

‘*Then all we kept silence, for we would not betray her. But the evil man spake 
again: ‘Choose ye then whether we shall take one, or all of you across the waters in 
our black ship.’ 

** Yet still we others spake not, till arose thy beloved, O Hallblithe, and said, ‘ Let 
it be one then, and not all; for I am the Hostage.’ 

*** How shalt thou make us sure thereof?’ said the evil carle. 

‘** She looked on him proudly and said: ‘ Because I say it.’ 

**« Wilt thou swear it?’ said he. 

‘*** Yea,’ said she, ‘I swear it by the token of the House wherein I shall wed; by 
the wings of the Fowl that seeketh the Field of Slaying.’ 

‘** It is enough,’ said the man, ‘come thou with us. And ye maidens sit ye there 
and move not till we have made way on our ship, unless ye would feel the point of the 
arrow. For ye are within bow-shot of the ship, and we have shot weapons aboard.’ 

‘*So the Hostage departed with them, and she unweeping, but we wept sorely. 
And we saw the small boat come up to the side of the round ship, and the Hostage 
going over the gunwale along with those evil men, and we heard the hale and how of 
the mariners as they drew up the anchor and sheeted home ; and then the sweeps came 
out and the ship began to move over the sea. And one of those evil-minded men bent 
his bow and shot a shaft at us, but it fell far short of where we sat, and the laugh of 
those runagates came over the sands to us. So we crept up the beach trembling, and 
then rose to our feet and got to our horses, and rode hither speedily, and our hearts 
are broken for thy sorrow.” 

At that word came Hallblithe’s own sister out from the hall ; and she bore weapons 
with her, to wit Hallblithe’s sword and shield and helm and hauberk. As for him he 
turned back silently to his work, and set the steel of the spear on the new ashen shaft, 
and took the hammer and smote the nail in, and laid the weapon on a great round 
pebble that was thereby, and clenched the nail on the other side. Then he looked 
about, and saw that the other damsel had brought him his coal-black war-horse ready 
saddled and bridled; then he did on his armour, and girt his sword to his side and 
leapt into the saddle, and took his new-shafted spear in hand and shook the rein. But 
none of all those damsels durst say a word to him or ask him whither he went, for 
they feared his face, and the sorrow of his heart. 

So he got him out of the garth and turned toward the sea-shore, and they saw the 
glitter of his spear-point a minute over the turf-wall, and heard the clatter of his horse- 
hoofs as he galloped over the hard way ; and thus he departed. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WARRIORS OF THE RAVEN SEARCH THE SEAS. 


Then the women bethought them, and they spake a word or two together, and 
then sundered and went one this way and one that to gather together the warriors of 
the Raven who were a-field, or on the way, nigh the House, that they might follow 
Hallblithe down to the sea-shore and help him ; after a while they came back again by 
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one and two and three, bringing with them the wrathful young men; and when there 
was upwards of a score gathered in the garth armed and horsed, they rode their ways 
to the sea, being minded to thrust a long ship of the Ravens out over the Rollers into 
the sea, and follow the strong-thieves of the waters and bring a-back the Hostage, so 
that they might end the sorrow at once, and establish joy once more in the House of 
the Raven and the House of the Rose. But they had with them three lads of fifteen 
winters or thereabouts to lead their horses back home again, when they should have 
gone up on to the Horse of the Brine. 

Thus then they departed, and the maidens stood in the garth-gate till they lost 
sight of them behind the sandhills, and then turned back sorrowfully into the house, 
and sat there talking low of their sorrow. And many a time they had to tell their tale 
anew, as folk came into the hall one after another from field and fell. But the young 
men came down to the sea, and found Hallblithe’s black horse straying about amongst 
the tamarisk bushes above the beach ; and they looked thence over the sand, and saw 
neither Hallblithe nor any man: and they gazed out seaward, and saw neither ship 
nor sail on the barren brine. Then they went down on tothe sand, and sundered their 
fellowship, and went half one way, half the other, betwixt the sand-hills and the surf, 
where now the tide was flowing, till the nesses of the east and the west, the horns of 
the bay, stayed them. Then they met together again by the Rollers, when the sun 
was within an hour of setting. There and then they laid hand to that ship which is 
called the Sea-mew, and they ran her down over the Rollers into the waves, and leapt 
aboard and hoisted sail, and ran out the oars and put to sea; and a little wind was 
blowing seaward from the gates of the mountains behind them. 

So they quartered the sea-plain, as the kestrel doth the water-meadows, till the night 
fell on them, and was cloudy, though whiles the wading moon shone out ; and they 
had seen nothing, neither sail nor ship, nor aught else on the barren brine, save the 
washing of waves and the hovering of sea-fowl. So they lay-to outside the horns of 
the bay and awaited the dawning. And when morning was come they made way 
again, and searched the sea, and sailed to the out-skerries, and searched them with 
care; then they sailed into the main and fared hither and thither and up and down: 
and this they did for eight days, and in all that time they saw no ship nor sail, save 
three barks of the Fish-biters nigh to the Skerry which is called the Mew-stone. 

So they fared home to the Raven Bay, and laid their keel on the Rollers, and so 
went their ways sadly, home to the House of the Raven: and they deemed that for this 
time they could do no more in seeking their valiant kinsman and his fair damsel. And 
they were very sorry; for these two were well-beloved of all men. But since they 
might not amend it, they abode in peace, awaiting what the change of days might 
bring them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HALLBLITHE TAKES THE SEA. 


Now must it be told of Hallblithe that he rode fiercely down to the sea shore, and 
from the top of the beach he gazed about him, and there below him was the Ship-stead 
and rollers of his kindred, whereon lay the three long-ships, the Sea-mew, and the 
Osprey and the Erne. Heavy and huge they seemed to him as they lay there, black- 
sided, icy-cold with the washing of the March waves, their golden dragon-heads 
looking seaward wistfully. But first had he looked out into the offing, and it was 
only when he had let his eyes come back from where the sea and sky met, and they 
had beheld nothing but the waste of waters, that he beheld the Ship-stead closely ; and 
therewith he saw where a little to the west of it lay a skiff which the low wave of the 
tide lifted and let fall from time to time. It had a mast, and a black sail hoisted 
thereon and flapping with slackened sheet. A man sat in the boat clad in black 
raiment, and the sun smote a gleam from the helm on his head. 

Then Hallblithe leapt off his horse, and strode down the sands shouldering his 
spear ; and when he came near to the man in the boat he poised his spear and shook 
it and cried out : ‘* Man, art thou friend or foe?” 

Said the man: ‘ Thou art a fair young man: but there is grief in thy voice along 
with wrath. Cast not till thou hast heard me, and mayst deem whether I may do 
aught to heal thy grief.” 
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’ ** What mayst thou do?” said Hallblithe ; ‘‘ art thou not a robber of the sea, a 
harrier of the folks that dwell in peace ? ” 

The man laughed: ‘‘ Yea,” said he, ‘‘ my craft is thieving and carrying off the 
daughters of folk, so that we may have a ransom for them. Wilt thou come over the 
waters with me?” 

Hallblithe said wrathfully : ‘‘ Nay, rather, come thou ashore here! Thou seemest 
a big man, and belike shall be good of thine hands. Come and fight with me; and 
then he of us who is vanquished, if he be unslain, shall serve the other for a year, and 
then shalt thou do my business in the ransoming.” 

The man in the boat laughed again, and that so scornfully that he angered Hall- 
blithe beyond measure : then he arose in the boat and stood on his feet swaying from 
side to side as he laughed. He was passing big, long-armed and big-headed, and 
long hair came from under his helm like the tail of a red horse; his eyes were gray 
and gleaming, and his mouth wide. 

In a while he stayed his laughter and said: ‘‘O Warrior of the Raven, this were a 
simple game for thee to play ; though it is not far from my mind, for fighting when I 
needs must win is no dull work. Look you, if I slay or vanquish thee then all is said ; 
and if by some chance stroke thou slayest me, then is thine only helper in this matter 
gone from thee. Now to be short, I bid thee come aboard to me if thou wouldst ever 
hear another word of thy damsel betrothed. And moreover this need not hinder thee 
to fight with me if thou hast a mind to it thereafter ; for we shall soon come to a land 
big enough for two to stand on. Or if thou listest to fight in a boat rocking on the 
waves, I see not but there may be manhood in that also.” 

Now was the hot wrath somewhat run off Hallblithe, nor durst he lose any chance 
to hear a word of his beloved; so he said: ‘‘ Big man, I will come aboard. But look 
thou to it if thou hast a mind to bewray me ; for the sons of the Raven die hard.” 

“Well,” said the big man, ‘‘ I have heard that their minstrels are of many words 
and think that they have tales to tell. Come aboard and loiter not.” 

Then Hallblithe waded the surf and lightly strode over the gunwale of the skiff and 
sat him down. The big man thrust out into the deep and haled home the sheet ; but 
there was but little wind. 

Then said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Wilt thou have me row, for I wot not whitherward to 
steer?” 

Said the red carle: ‘‘ Maybe thou art not in a hurry ; I am not : do as thou wilt.” 

So Hallblithe took the oars and rowed mightily, while the alien steered, and they 
went swiftly and lightly over the sea and the waves were little. 


CHAPTER V. 
THEY COME TO THE ISLE OF RANSOM. 


Now the sun grew low, and it set ; the stars and the moon shone a while and then 
it clouded over. But Hallblithe still rowed and rested not though he was weary ; and 
the big man sat and steered, and held his peace. But when the night was grown old 
and it was not far from the dawn, the alien said: ‘‘ Youngling of the Ravens, now 
shalt thou sleep and I will row.” 

Hallblithe was exceeding weary ; so he gave the oars to the alien and lay down in 
the stern and slept. And in his sleep he dreamed that he was. lying in the House of 
the Raven, and his sisters came to him and said, ‘‘ Rise up now, Hallblithe ! wilt thou 
be a sluggard on the day of thy wedding ? Come thou with us to the House of the 
Rose that we may bear away the Hostage.” Then he dreamed that they departed, 
and he arose and clad himself: but when he would have gone out of the hall, then 
was it no longer daylight but moonlight, and he dreamed that he had but dreamed : 
nevertheless he would have gone abroad, but might not find the door; so he said he 
would go out by a window ; but the wall was high and smooth (quite other than in 
the House of the Raven, where were low windows all along one aisle), nor was there 
any way to come at them. But he dreamed that he was so abashed thereat, and had 
such a weakness on him, that he wept for pity of himself: and he went to his bed to 
lie down; and lo ! there was no bed and no hall; nought but a heath, wild and wide, 
and empty under the moon. And still he wept in his dream, and his manhood seemed 
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departed from him, and he heard a voice crying out, ‘‘ Is this the land? Is this 
the land?” 

Therewithal he awoke, and as his eyes cleared he beheld the big man rowing and 
the black sail flapping against the mast ; for the wind had fallen dead and they were 
faring over a long smooth swell of the sea. It was broad daylight, but round about 
them was a thick mist, which seemed none the less as if the sun were ready to shine 
through it. As Hallblithe caught the red man’s eye, he smiled and nodded on him 
and said : ‘‘ Now has the time come for thee first to eat and then to row. But tell me 
what is that upon thy cheeks ? ” 

Said Hallblithe, reddening somewhat, ‘‘ The night dew hath fallen on me.” 

Quoth the sea-rover, ‘‘It is no shame for thee a youngling to remember thy 
betrothed in thy sleep, and to weep because thou lackest her. But now bestir thee, 
for it is later than thou mayest deem.” 

Therewith the big man drew in the oars and came to the after-part of the boat, 
and drew meat and drink out of a locker thereby ; and they ate and drank together, 
and Hallblithe grew strong and somewhat less downcast ; and he went forward and 
gat the oars into his hands. 

Then the big man stood up and looked over his left shoulder and said : ‘‘ Soon 
shall we have a breeze and bright weather.” 

Then he looked into the midmost of the sail and fell a-whistling such a tune as the 
fiddles play to dancing men and maids at Yule-tide, and his eyes gleamed and glittered 
therewithal, and exceeding big he looked. Then Hallblithe felt a little air on his 
cheek, and the mist grew thinner, and the sail began to fill with wind till the sheet 
tightened: then, lo! the mist rising from the face of the sea, and the sea’s face 
rippling gaily under a bright sun. Then the wind increased, and the wall of mist 
departed and a few light clouds sped over the sky, and the sail swelled and the boat 
heeled over, and the seas fell white from the prow, and they sped fast over the face of 
the waters. 

Then laughed the red-haired man, and said: ‘‘O croaker on the dead branch, 
now is the wind such that no rowing of thine may catch up with it: so in with the 
oars now, and turn about, and thou shalt see whitherward we are going.” 

Then Hallblithe turned about on the thwart and looked across the sea, and lo! 
before them the high cliffs and crags and mountains of a new land which seemed to 
be an isle, and they were deep blue under the sun, which now shone aloft in the mid 
heaven. He said nought, but sat looking and wondering what land it might be ; but 
the big man said : ‘‘O tomb of warriors, is it not as if the blueness of the deep sea 
had heaved itself up aloft, and turned from coloured air into rock and stone, so won- 
drous blue it is? But that is because those crags and mountains are so far away, 
and as we draw nigher to them, thou shalt see them as they verily are, that they 
are coal-black ; and yonder land is an isle, and is called the Isle of Ransom. Therein 
shall be the market for thee where thou mayst cheapen thy betrothed. There mayst 
thou take her by the hand and lead away thence, when thou hast dealt with the 
chapman of maidens and hast pledged thee by the fowl of battle, and the edge of the 
fallow-blade to pay that which he will have of thee.” 

As the big man spoke there was a mocking in his voice and his face and in his 
whole huge body, which made the sword of Hallblithe uneasy in his scabbard ; but he 
refrained his wrath, and said: ‘‘ Big man, the longer I look, the less I can think 
how we are to come up on to yonder island ; for I can-see nought but a huge cliff and 
great mountains rising beyond it.” 

‘* Thou shalt the more wonder,” said the alien, ‘‘ the nigher thou drawest thereto ; 
for it is not because we are far away that thou canst see no beach or strand or sloping 
of the land seaward, but because there is nought of all these things. Yet fear not! 
am I not with thee? thou shalt come ashore on the Isle of Ransom.” 

Then Hallblithe held his peace, and the other spake not for a while, but gave a 
short laugh once or twice ; and said at last in a big voice, ‘‘ Little Carrion-biter, why 
dost thou not ask me of my name?” 

Now Hallblithe was a tall man and a fell fighter ; but he said: ‘‘ Because I was 
thinking of other things and not of thee.” 

‘* Well,” said the big man, in a voice still louder, ‘‘ when I am at home men call 
me the Puny Fox.” 
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Then Hallblithe said: ‘‘ Art thou a Fox? It may well be that thou shalt beguile me 
as such beasts will; but look to it, that if thou dost I shall know how to avenge me.” 

Then rose up the big man from the helm, and straddled wide in the boat, and cried 
out in a great roaring voice: ‘‘Crag-nester, | am one of seven brethren, and the 
smallest and weakest of them. Art thou not afraid ?” 

‘* No,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ for the other six are not here. Wilt thou fight here in 
boat, O Fox?” 

‘* Nay,” said Fox, ‘‘ rather we will drink a cup of wine together.” 

So he opened the locker again and drew out thence a great horn of some huge 
neat of the outlands which was girthed and stopped with silver, and also a golden cup, 
and he filled the cup from the horn and gave it into Hallblithe’s hand and said: 
‘‘Drink, O black-fledged nestling! But call a health over the cup if thou wilt.” 
So Hallblithe raised the cup aloft and cried: ‘‘ Health to the House of the Raven and 
to them that love it! an ill day to its foemen!” Then he set his lips to the cup and 
drank ; and that wine seemed to him better and stronger than any he had ever tasted. 
But when he had given the cup back again to Fox, that red one filled it again, and 
cried over it, ‘‘ The Treasure of the Sea! and the King that dieth not!” Then he 
drank, and filled again for Hallblithe, and steered with his knees meanwhile ; and thus 
they drank three cups each, and Fox smiled and was peaceful and said but little, but 
Hailblithe sat wondering how the world was changed for him since yesterday. 

But now was the sky blown all clear of clouds and the wind piped shrill behind 
them, and the great waves arose and fell about them, and the sun glittered on them in 
many colours. Fast flew the boat before the wind as though it would never stop, and 
the day was waning, and the wind still rising ; and now the Isle of Ransom uphove 
huge before them, and coal-black, and no beach and no haven was to be seen therein ; 
and still they ran before the wind towards that black cliff-wall, against which the sea 
washed for ever, and no keel ever built by man might live for one moment ’twixt the 
surf and the cliff of that grim land. The sun grew low, and sank red under the sea, 
and that world of stone swallowed up half the heavens before them, for they were now 
come very nigh thereto; nor could Hallblithe see aught for it, but that they must be 
dashed against the cliff and perish in a moment of time. 

Still the boat flew on; but now when the twilight was come, and they had just 
opened up a long reach of the cliff that lay beyond a high ness, Hallblithe thought he saw 
down by the edge of the sea something darker than the face of the rock-wall, and he 
deemed it was a cave: they came a little nearer and he saw it was a great cave high 
enough to let a round-ship go in with all her sails set. 

‘* Son of the Raven,” quoth Fox, ‘‘ hearken, for thy heart is not little. Yonder is 
the gate into the Isle of Ransom, and if thou wilt thou mayst go through it. Yet it 
may be that if thou goest ashore on to the Isle something grievous shall befall thee, 
a trouble more than thou canst bear: a shame it may be. Now there are two choices 
for thee: either to go up on to the Isle and face all; or to die here by my hand having 
done nothing unmanly or shameful: What sayest thou ?” 

‘*Thou art of many words when time so presses, Fox,” said Hallblithe. ‘* Why 
should I not choose to go up on to the Island to deliver my trothplight maiden? For 
the rest, slay me if thou canst, if we come alive out of this cauldron of waters.” 

Said the big red man: ‘‘ Look on then, and note Fox how he steereth, as it were 
through a needle’s eye.” 

Now were they underneath the black shadow of the black cliff and amidst the 
twilight the surf was tossed about like white fire. In the lower heavens the stars were 
beginning to twinkle and the moon was bright and yellow, and aloft all was peaceful, 
for no cloud sullied the sky. One moment Hallblithe saw all this hanging above the 
turmoil of thundering water and dripping rock and the next he was in the darkness of 
the cave, the roaring wind and the waves still making thunder about him, though of a 
different voice from the harsh hubbub without. Then he heard Fox say : 

‘* Sit down now and take the oars, for presently shall we be at home at the landing 
place.” 

So Hallblithe took the oars and rowed, and as they went up the cave the sea fell, 
and the wind died out into the aimless gustiness of hollow places ; and for alittle while 
was all as dark as dark might be. Then Hallblithe saw that the darkness grew a little 
greyer, and he looked over his shoulder and saw a star of light before the bows of the 
boat, and Fox cried out: ‘‘ Yea, it is like day: bright will the moon be for such as 
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needs must be wayfaring to-night! Cease rowing, O Son of the coal-blue fowl, for 
there is way enough on her.” 

Then Hallblithe lay on his oars, and in a minute the bows smote the land; then he 
turned about and saw a steep stair of stone, and up the sloping shaft thereof the 
moonlit sky and the bright stars. Then Fox arose and came forward and leapt out of 
the boat and moored her to a big stone : then he leapt back again and said: ‘‘ Bear a 
hand with the victuals; we must bring them out of the boat unless thou wilt sleep 
supperless, as I will not. For to-night must we be guests to ourselves, since it is far 
to the dwelling of my people, and the old man is said to be a skin-changer, a flit-by- 
night. And as to this cave, it is deemed to be nowise safe to sleep therein, unless the 
sleeper have a double share of luck. And thy luck, me-seemeth, O Son of the Raven, is 
as now somewhat less than a single share. So to-night we shall sleep under the naked 
heaven.” 

Hallblithe yeasaid this, and they took the meat and drink, such as they needed, 
from out the boat, and climbed the steep stair no little way, and so came out on toa 
plain place, which seemed to Hallblithe bare and waste so far as he might see it by the 
moonlight ; for the twilight was gone now, and nought was left of the light of day 
save a glimmer in the west. 

This Hallblithe deemed wonderful, that no less out on the open heath and brow of 
the land than in the shut-in cave, all that tumult of the wind had fallen, and the 
cloudless night was calm, and with a little light air blowing from the south and the 
landward. 

Therewithal was Fox done with his loud-voiced braggart mood, and spoke gently 
and peaceably like a wayfarer, who hath business of his to look to like other men. 
Now he pointed to certain rocks or low crags that a little way off rose like a reef out 
of the treeless plain; then said he: ‘‘ Shipmate, underneath yonder rocks is our 
resting-place for to-night; and I pray thee not to deem me churlish that I give thee 
no better harbour. But I have a charge over thee to bring thee safe thus far on thy 
quest ; and thou wouldst find it hard to live amongst such housemates as thou wouldst 
find up yonder amongst our folk to-night. But to-morrow shalt thou come to speech 
with him who will deal with thee concerning the ransom.” 

‘**It is enough,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ and I thank thee for thy leading : and as for thy: 
rough and uncomely words which thou hast given me, I pardon thee for them: for I 
am none the worse of them: forsooth, if I had been, my sword would have had a voice 
in the matter.” 

‘*T am well content as it is, Son of the Raven,” quoth Fox; ‘‘I have done my 
bidding and all is well.” 

‘* Tell me then who is it hath bidden thee bring me hither?” 

‘*T may not tell thee,” said Fox; ‘‘thou art here, be content, as I am.” 

And he spake no more till they had come to the reef aforesaid, which was some two 
furlongs from the place where they had come from out of the cave. There then they 
set forth their supper on the stones, and ate what they would, and drank of that good 
strong wine while the horn bare out. And now was Fox of few words, and when 
Hallblithe asked him concerning that land he had little to say. And at last when 
Hallblithe asked him of that perilous house and those who manned it, he said to him: 
**Son of the Raven, it avails not asking of these matters ; for if I tell thee aught 
concerning them I shall tell thee lies. Once again let it be enough for thee that thou 
hast passed over the sea safely on thy quest ; and a more perilous sea it is forsooth than 
thou deemest. But now let us make an end of vain words, and make our bed amidst 
these stones as best we may ; for we should be stirring betimes in the morning.” 

Hallblithe said little in answer, and they arrayed their sleeping places cunningly, 
as the hare doth her form, and like men well used to lying abroad. 

Hallblithe was very weary and he soon fell asleep ; and as he lay there, he dreamed 
a dream, or maybe saw a vision ; whether he were asleep when he saw it, or between 
sleeping and waking, I know not. But this was his dream or his vision, that the 
Hostage was standing over him, and she as he had seen her but yesterday, bright 
haired and ruddy-cheeked and white-skinned, kind of hand and soft of voice, and she 
said to him: ‘‘ Hallblithe, look on me and hearken, for I have a message for thee.” 

And he looked and longed for her, and his soul was ravished by the sweetness of his 
longing, and he would have leapt up and cast his arms about her, but sleep and the 
dream bound him, and he might not. Then the image smiled on him and said: 
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««Nay, my love, lie still, for thou mayst not touch me: here is but the image of 
tle body which thou desirest. Hearken then. I am in evil plight, in the hands of 
strong thieves of the sea, nor know I what they will do with me, and I have no will 
to be shamed ; to be sold for a price from one hand to another, yet to be bedded with- 
out a price, and to lie beside some foeman of our folk, and he to cast his arms about 
me, will I, will I not: this is a hard case. Therefore to-morrow morning at daybreak 
while men sleep, I think to steal forth to the gunwale of the black ship and give myself 
to the gods, that they and not these runagates may be masters of my life and my soul, 
and may do with me as they will: for indeed they know that I may not bear the strange 
kinless house, and the love and caressing of the alien house-master, and the mocking 
and stripes of the alien house-mistress. Therefore let the Hoary One of the sea take 
me and look to my matters and carry me to life or death, which-so he will. Thin now 
grows the night, but lie still a little yet while I speak another word. Maybe we shall 
meet alive again, and maybe not: and if not, though we have never yet lain in one 
bed together, yet I would have thee remember me: yet not so that my image shall 
come between thee and thy speech-friend and bed-fellow of the kindred that shall lie 
where I was to have lain. Yet again, if I live and thou livest, I have been told and 
have heard that by one way or other I am like to come to the Glittering Plain and the 
Land of Living Men. O my beloved, if by any-way thou mightest come thither also, 
and we might meet there, and we two alive, how good it were! Seek that land then, 
beloved ! seek it, whether or no we once more behold the House of the Rose, or tread 
the floor of the Raven dwelling. And now must even this image of me sunder from 
thee. Farewell!” 

Therewith was the dream done and the vision departed ; and Hallblithe sat up full 
of anguish and longing; and he looked about him over the dreary land, and it was 
somewhat light and the sky was grown grey and cloudy, and he deemed that the dawn 
was come. So he leapt to his feet and stooped down over Fox, and took him by the 
shoulder, and shook him and said: ‘‘ Faring-fellow, awake! the dawn is come, and 
we have much to do.” 

Fox sat up and growled like a dog, and rubbed his eyes and looked about him and 
said: ‘* Thou hast waked me for nought : it is the false dawn of the moon that shineth 
now behind the clouds and casteth no shadow ; it is but an hour after midnight. Go 
to sleep again, and let me be, else will I not be a guide to thee when the day comes.” 
And he lay down and was asleep at once. Then Hallblithe went and lay down again full 
of sorrow : Yet so weary was he that he presently fell asleep, and dreamed no more. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DWELLING OF MEN ON THE ISLE OF RANSOM. 


When he awoke again the sun shone on him, and the morning was calm and 
windless. He sat up and looked about him, but could see no signs of the Puny Fox 
save the lair wherein he had lain. So he arose to his feet and sought for him about 
the crannies of the rocks, and found him not; and he shouted for him, and had no 
answer. Then he said, ‘‘ Belike he has gone down to the boat to put a thing in, or take 
a thing out.” So he went his ways to the stair down into the water-cave, and he called 
on Fox from the top of the stair, and had no answer. 

So he went down that long stair with a misgiving in his heart, and when he came 
to the last step there was neither man nor boat, nor aught else save the water and the 
living rock. Then was he exceeding wroth, for he knew that he had been beguiled, 
and he was in an evil case, left alone on an Isle that he knew not, a waste and 
desolate land, where it seemed most like he should die of famine. 

He wasted no breath or might now in crying out for Fox, or seeking him ; for he said 
to himself: ‘‘ I might well have known that he was false and a liar, whereas he could 
scarce refrain his joy at my folly and his guile. Now is it for me to strive for life 

;ainst death.” 

Then he turned and went slowly up the stair, and came out on to the open face of 
that Isle, and he saw that it was waste indeed and dreadful; a wilderness of black 
sand and stones and ice-borne rocks, with here and there a little grass growing in the 
hollows, and here and there a dreary mire where the white-tufted rushes shook in the 
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wind, and here and there stretches of moss blended with red-blossomed sengreen ; and 
otherwhere nought but the wind-bitten creeping willow clinging to the black sand, 
with a white bleached stick and a leaf or two, and again a stick and a leaf. In the 
offing looking landward were great mountains, some very great and snow-capped, 
some bare to the tops; and all that was far away save the snow was deep-blue in the 
sunny morning. But about him on the heath were scattered rocks like the reef beneath 
which he had slept the last night, and peaks, and hammers, and knolls of uncouth 
shapes. 

Then he went to the edge of the cliffs and looked down on the sea which lay wrinkled 
and rippling on toward shore far below him, and long he gazed thereon and all about, 
but could see neither ship nor sail, nor aught else save the washing of waves and the 
hovering of sea fowl. Then he said: ‘‘ Were it not well if I were to seek that house- 
master of whom Fox spake? Might he not flit me at least to the Land of the Glittering 
Plain. Woe is me! now am I of that woful company, and | also must needs cry out 
Where is the land? Where is the land ?” 

Therewith he turned toward the reef above their lair, but as he went he thought 
and said: ‘‘ Nay, but was not this Stead a lie like the rest of Fox’s tale? and am I 
not alone in this sea-girt wilderness? Yea, and even that image of my Beloved which 
I saw in the dream, perchance that also was a mere beguiling ; for now I see that the 
Puny Fox was in all ways wiser than is meet and comely.” Yet again he said: 
** At least I will seek on, and find out whether there be another man dwelling on this 
hapless Isle, and then the worst of it will be battle with him, and death by point and 
edge rather than by hunger; or at the best we may become friends and fellows and 
deliver each other.” 

So came he to the reef, and with much ado climbed to the topmost of its rocks and 
looked down thence landward: and betwixt him and the mountains, and by seeming 
not very far off, he saw smoke arising : but no house he saw, nor any other token of a 
dwelling. 

So he came down from the stone and turned his back upon the sea and went 
toward that smoke with his sword in its sheath, and his spear over his shoulder. 
Rough and toilsome was the way: three little dales he crossed amidst the mountain 
necks, each one narrow and bare, with a stream of water amidst, running seaward, and 
whether in dale or on ridge, he went ever amidst sand and stones, and the weeds of the 
wilderness, and saw no man or man-tended beast. 

At last after he had been four hours on the way, but had not gone very far, he 
topped a stony bent and from the brow thereof beheld a wide valley grass-grown for 
the more part, with a river running through it, and sheep and kine and horses feeding 
up and down it. And amidst this dale, by the stream-side, was a dwelling of men, a 
long hall and other houses about it builded of stone. 

Then was Hallblithe glad, and he strode down the bent speedily, his wargear 
clashing upon him: and as he came to the foot thereof and on to the grass of the dale 
he got amongst the pasturing horses, and passed close by the horse-herd and a woman 
that was with him. They scowled at him as he went by but meddled not with him in 
any way. Although they were giant-like of stature and fierce of face, they were not 
ill-favoured: they were red-haired, and the woman as white as cream where the sun 
had not burned her; they had no weapons that Hallblithe might see save the goad in 
the hand of the carle. 

So Hallblithe passed on and came to the biggest house, the hall aforesaid: it was 
very long, and low as for its length, not over shapely of fashion, a mere gabled heap 
of stones. Low and strait was the door thereinto, and as Hallblithe entered stooping 
lowly, and the fire of the steel of his spear that he held before him was quenched in the 
mirk of the hall, he smiled and said to himself: ‘‘ Now if there were one anigh who 
would not have me enter alive, and he with a weapon in his hand, soon were all the 
tale told.” 

But he got into the hall unsmitten, and stood on the floor thereof, and spake : 
‘* The sele of the day to whomsoever is herein! Will any man speak to the new comer ?” 

But none answered or gave him greeting ; and as his eyes got used to the dusk of 
the hall, he looked about him, and neither on the floor or the high seat nor in any 
ingle could he see a man ; and there was silence there save for the crackling of the 
flickering flame on the hearth amidmost, and the running of the rats behind the 
panelling of the wa!!s 
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On one side of the hall was a row of shut-beds, and Hallblithe deemed that there 
might be men therein ; but since none had greeted him he refrained him from searching 
them for fear of a trap, and he thought, ‘‘I will abide amidst the floor, and if there be 
any that would deal with me, friend or foe, let him come hither to me.” 

So he fell to walking up and down the hall from buttery to dais, and his wargear 
rattled upon him. At last as he walked he thought he heard a small thin peevish voice, 
which yet was too husky for the squeak of a rat. So he stayed his walk and stood 
still, and said: ‘‘ Will any man speak to Hallblithe, a new-comer, and a stranger in 
this Stead?” 

Then the small voice made words and said: ‘‘ Why paceth the fool up and down 
our hall, doing nothing, even as the Ravens flap croaking about the crags, abiding the 
war-mote and the clash of the fallow-blades ?” 

Said Hallblithe, and his voice sounded big in the hall: ‘* Who calleth Hallblithe 
a fool and mocketh at the sons of the Raven?” 

Spake the voice : ‘‘ Why cometh not the fool to the man that may not go to him ?” 

Then Hallblithe bent forward to hearken, and he deemed that the voice came from 
one of the shut-beds, so he leaned his spear against a pillar, and went into the shut- 
bed he had noted, and saw where there lay along in it a man exceeding old by 
seeming, sore wasted, with long hair as white as snow lying over the bed-clothes. 

When the elder saw Hallblithe, he laughed a thin cracked laugh as if in mockery 
and said : ‘‘ Hail new-comer ! wilt thou eat ?” 

‘* Yea,” said Hallblithe. 

‘* Go thou into the buttery then,” said the old carle, ‘‘ and there shalt thou find on 
the cupboard cakes and curds and cheese: eat thy fill, and when thou hast done look 
in the ingle, and thou shalt see a cask of mead exceeding good, and a stoup thereby, 
and two silver cups: fill the stoup and bring it hither with the cups ; and then may we 
talk amidst drinking, which is good for an old carle. Hasten thou! or I shall deem 
thee a double fool who will not fare to fetch his meat, though he be hungry.” 

Then Hallblithe laughed, and went down the hall into the buttery and found the 
meat, and ate his fill, and came away with the drink back to the Long-hoary man, who 
chuckled as he came and said: ‘*‘ Fill up now for thee and for me, and call a health to 
me and wish me somewhat.” 

‘*]T wish thee luck,” said Hallblithe, and drank. 

Said the elder : ‘‘ And I wish thee more wits ; is luck all that thou mayst wish me ? 
What luck may an outworn elder have ?” 

** Well then,” quoth Hallblithe, ‘‘ what shall I wish thee? Wouldst thou have me 
wish thee youth ?” 

‘* Yea, certes,” said the Long-hoary, ‘‘ that and nought else.” 

‘Youth then I wish thee, if it may avail thee aught,” said Hallblithe, and he 
drank again therewith. 

‘* Nay, nay,” said the old carle peevishly, ‘‘take a third cup, and wish me youth 
with no idle words tacked théreto.” 

Said Hallblithe raising the cup: ‘* Herewith I wish thee youth!” and he drank. 

**Good is the wish,” said the elder; ‘‘now ask thou the old carle whatso thou 
wilt.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ What is this land called ?” 

‘* Son,” said the other, ‘‘ hast thou heard it called the Isle of Ransom ?” 

‘* Yea,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ but what wilt thou call it ?” 

‘* By no other name,” said the hoary carle. 

‘* It is far from other lands?” said Hallblithe. 

‘** Yea,” said the carle, ‘‘ when the light winds blow, and the ships sail slow.” 

‘* What do ye who live here?” said Hallblithe. ‘* How do ye live, what work win 
ye ? ” 

‘* We win diverse work,” said the elder, ‘‘ but the gainfullest is robbing men by 
the high hand.” 

‘*Is it ye who have stolen from me the Hostage of the Rose?” said Hallblithe. 

Said the Long-hoary, ‘‘ Maybe ; I wot not ; in diverse ways my kinsmen traffic, and 
they visit many lands. Why should they not have come to Cleveland also?” 

‘* Is she in this Isle, thou old runagate ?”’ said Hallblithe. 

‘* She is not, thou young fool,” said the elder. 

Then Hallblithe flushed red and spake : ‘* Knowest thou the Puny Fox ?” 
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** How should I not ?” said the carle, ‘‘ since he is the son of one of my sons.” 

** Dost thou call him a liar and a rogue?” said Hallblithe. 

The elder laughed ; ‘‘ Else were I a fool,” said he ; ‘‘there are few bigger liars or 
bigger rogues than the Puny Fox!” 

‘* Is he here in this Isle ?” said Hallblithe ; ‘*‘ may I see him ?” 

The old man laughed again, and said: ‘‘ Nay, he is not here, unless he hath turned 
fool since yesterday : why should he abide thy sword, since he hath done what he 
would and brought thee hither ?” 

Then he laughed, as a hen cackles, a long while, and then said: ‘‘ What more wilt 
thou ask me?” 

But Hallblithe was very wroth: ‘‘ It availeth nought to ask,” he said; ‘‘ and now 
I am in two minds whether I shall slay thee or not.” 

‘* That were a meet deed for a Raven, but not for a man,” said the carle, ‘‘ and 
thou that hast wished me luck! Ask, ask!” 

But Hallblithe was silent a long while. Then the carle said, ‘‘ Another cup for the 
longer after youth!” 

Hallblithe filled, and gave to him, and the old man drank and said: ‘‘ Thou deemest 
us all liars in the Isle of Ransom because of thy beguiling by the Puny Fox: but 
therein thou errest. The Puny Fox is our chiefest liar, and doth for us the more part 
of such work as we need: therefore, why should we others lie. Ask, ask!” 

‘* Well then,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ why did the Puny Fox bewray me, and at whose 
bidding ?” 

Said the elder: ‘‘I know, but I will not tell thee. Is this a lie?” 

** Nay, I deem not,” said Hallblithe : ‘‘ But, tell me, is it verily true that my troth- 
plight is not here, that I may ransom her?” 

Said the Long-hoary : ‘‘ 1 swear by the Treasure of the Sea, that she is not here : 
the tale was but a lie of the Puny Fox.” 


(To be continued.) 
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